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Highway traffic flows over 

and under this Norfolk and 
Western Railway bridge near Nor- 
folk, Va. which was erected to elim- 
inate a grade crossing. Following 
sound railroad practice of building 
for minimum maintenance and 
meximum durability, the engineers 
sp -cified wrought iron for the deck 
pl -es of the 50-foot, double track, 
ba ast-deck span. Byers Wrought 
Ir . 54-inch plates were used. The 
in: «rt view above shows ties being 
lai’ on the deck. 

‘ecause of the saving in head- 
ro n, ballast deck bridges have 
wc : wide acceptance . . . but the 
de ign introduces a corrosion haz- 
ar that must be overcome, if exces- 
Siv » repairs are to be avoided. 
Pl: as are subject to severe attack 
frc 1 brine drippings from refriger- 


ator cars, acid drippings from coal 
cars, and run-off water from rain 
and snow. ‘Periodic painting is out 
of the question, and the only prac- 
tical protection is by the use of a 
naturally resistive material. 
Wroughtiron’s proven resistance 
in this application comes trom its 
unusual character. Tiny threads of 
glass-like silicate slag, threaded 
through the body ot high-purity 
iron, halt and disperse corrosive 
attack, and so discourage pitting 
and penetration. The fibers also 
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anchor the initial protective scale, 
which shields the underlying metal. 

You will find some interesting 
and helpful information on this, and 
other wrought iron bridge applica- 
tions, in our bulletin WROUGHT 
IRON FOR BRIDGE CONSTRUC- 
TION. We will be glad to send 
you a copy. 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864. Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Salt 
Lake City, Seattle, San Francisco. 


Export Division: New York, N. Y. 4 


BYERS 
GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


ELECTRIC FURNACE QUALITY ALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 





















BANGOR AND AROOSTOOK RAIL- 
ROAD Diesel locomotive No. 500 — lubricated 
with Texaco Dieseltex HD. 


That’s the “inside story” of why 
more and more locomotives are being 
lubricated with Texaco Dieseltex HD 


eee top decks... free rings... absence of harmful carbon, 
varnish and gum . . . minimum wear .. . you'll find all these at 
scheduled overhaul periods when engines are lubricated with Texaco 
Dieseltex HD. These benefits mean more mileage between overhauls, 
better performance, greater efficiency and economy. 

Texaco Dieseltex HD designates the finest in railroad Diesel engine 
lubricating oils . . . detergent and dispersive oils that meet the most 
exacting requirements of leading Diesel locomotive builders and the 
most severe conditions of operating service. An exclusive formula 
containing a special heavy-duty additive assures exceptional resistance 
to oxidation and sludge formations. 

Talk to a Texaco Lubrication Engineer — a practical railroad man 


: - who'll be glad to explain how Texaco Products and unique Systematic 
we Engineering Service can help you get the best performance at lowest 
‘ img cost from your Diesels. Call the nearest Railway Sales Division office 


: listed below, or write The Texas Company, Railway Sales Division, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Dieseltex HD 
: : FOR ALL RAILROAD DIESELS 


Tune in . . . TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents MILTON BERLE every Wednesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 
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MODERATE 
INVESTMENT... 








The Union Pacific installed “Union” Car 
Retarders at the Pocatello, Idaho, Yard to 
speed the classification of freight. And, to 
expedite train movements in and out of 
the yard, they installed a small, remotely- 
controlled interlocking at the east end of 
Pocatello. Asa result, approximately 14,200 
stops are eliminated annually, resulting in 
large savings of time, money, fuel, and wear 
and tear on equipment. 

Are there similar locations on your rail- 
road ... where the judicious installation of 


interlockings now will result in savings for 


years to come? 











BUSINESS PROBLEM—POLITICAL SOLUTION: The greatest 
domestic issues presently confronting the American people 
are labor monopolies and socialism—and the two must be 
considered virtually as a single problem because the labor 
monopolies (some of them controlled by one man, and 
vastly more powerful than any. business monopoly could 
ever be) are one of the principal forces driving the United 
States rapidly toward socialism. The problem is essentially 
a business one, but the answer, as pointed out in our lead- 
ing editorial (page 35). lies in pelitics. 


WEEK AT A GLANCE 








“BEING HANDLED IN CLEVELAND”: For a_ behind-the- 
scenes look at hcw some things are actually done in Wash- 
ington, we suggest the reading of our News story on con- 
tinued Senate hearings on the appointment of James E. 
Friend as assistant director oi the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Bureau cf Locomotive Inspection. It’s a pretty 
revealing indication of the extent of the power which lead- 
ers of union labor try to (and often do) exercise in even 
the routine functioning of government. 





DOWN THE DRAIN: More hard-earned money—nearly $200 
million of it—exacted in taxes from John Q. Public is 
slated to go down the waterway drain between now and 
next June 30 under the Army’s civil functions appropria- 
tions act, signed by President Truman on October 13. 
Thanks to an “unexpected and unforeseen parliamentary 
tangle” $200,000 of the total is earmarked for “planning” 
that second Mississippi river, the Tennessee-Tombighee 
waterway. Details are included in the News. 





FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF EMPLOYEE RELATIONS: 
“The success of almost any business enterprise is dependent 
upon goodwill between the management and the employ- 
ees.” With that indisputable truth, Albert M. Hartung, 
vice-president, personnel and public relations, of the Rail- 
way Express Agency, began an October 18 address on the 
above subject to the California Personnel Management Con- 
ference. Mr. Hartung’s remarks are abstracted in this 
issue, beginning on page 44. 





FOR TESTING BRITISH LOCOMOTIVES: In an illustrated 
article beginning on page 38 E. C. Poultney describes the 
locomotive testing station opened last fall at Rugby, Eng- 
land, by the British Railways. The new plant, incorporating 
the Jatest refinements in design and testing facilities, has a 
rated capacity of 4,500 hp., capable of being increased to 
6,000. 





PASSENGER TRAFFIC: Nearly all major aspects of the rail- 
roads’ passenger-trafic dilemma—higher costs and less busi- 
ness—came in for a thorough airing when the American 
Association of Passenger Traffic Officers held its 86th an- 


nual meeting last week at Atlantic City. A report of the 
meeting, with excerpts from the principal addresses, begins 
on page 50. 





INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT PAYS OFF: In 1948 the Sea- 
board Air Line carried more freight and earned larger 
freight revenues than in any other single year in its entire 
history, not even excepting those of World War II. That 
didn’t just happen—it reflected, at least in part, the results 
of the long-range industrial development program which 
the Seaboard has carried on for a number of years—plus, 
of course, service good enough to attract and hold business 
from both old and new industries along its lines. Some 
features of the program are described on page 48. 





PACKAGING FOR PROTECTION: Better packages, to provide 
greater protection at lower cost, dominated the educational 
program held in connection with the recent Detroit meet- 
ing of the Society of Industrial Packaging and Materials 
Handling Engineers. The program is reported, along with 
comments of industrial traffic men on the costs of freight 
loss and damage, on page 47. 





TO IMPROVE FREIGHT SERVICE: As reported in the Rail- 
way Age of October 8, railroad freight service came in 
for some pretty rough criticism at the recent Bretton Woods 
meeting of the New England Shippers Advisory Board. 
Last week, the New England railroads, with Laurence F. 
Whittemore of the New Haven as their spokesman, came 
right back with announcement of definite plans to improve 
that service. The railroads, Mr. Whittemore declared in 
an address at Manchester, N. H., “welcome the opportunity 
for plain talk,” and “can and will improve freight service.” 
His remarks, reported in the News pages, also suggest the 
need for plain talk about highway destruction and _ in- 
effective enforcement of truck weight laws. 





SHOT IN THE ARM: New equipment inquiries reported 
in this week’s News represent a potential “shot in the 
arm” for the car-building section of the railroad supply 
industry. The Great Northern is taking bids on 66 pas- 
senger cars, while the Union Pacific is reported to be 
interested in 5,000 freight cars. 





ATTRACTIVE FREIGHTHOUSE: The fact that railroad freight- 
houses are strictly utilitarian structures does not mean 
that they must also be ugly in appearance or displeasing 
to the eye. The Seaboard Air Line, for example, has built 
a number of freight stations which, without any sacrifice 
of functional design or operational efficiency, are also archi- 
tectural assets to the communities where they are located. 
The latest of these, at Gainesville, Fla., is described and 
illustrated on page 42. 





Fackaged for 
PROTECTION PLUS 


O BETTER serve our railroad customers, the ‘‘Unitized 

Packaging’”’ program developed by Electro-Motive for 
packing, shipping, and storing General Motors Diesel parts 
assures: 


1. Quick and easy identification of all parts 
2. Complete protection against atmosphere 
3. Protection against strain or breakage 

4. Simplicity of handling 

5. Ease and neatness of storage 








Parts requiring protection against moisture and handling are 
packaged with VPI paper or carefully coated with oil and 
wrapped with preservative material — wax paper, wax cloth, 
cellophane, or aluminum foil, depending upon the part in- 
volved. Data compiled from tests and research is used to 
determine the proper packaging material. 








se~oncolioeontihsscienmoescameabanentaponee 


All containers are clearly labeled with part number, descrip- 
tion, and quantity. Small individual cartons are packed in 
quantity lots when experience shows this is most advan- 
tageous to a railroad. 


Cartons and boxes of special design guard against strain or 
breakage. Extra protection is provided in many cases by the 
addition of shock-absorbent filler in the packages. They are 
all easily stored and quickly identified — no need to open 
package until the part is required. 








Engineered packaging of replacement parts is just one of the 
many steps Electro-Motive takes to help you keep your 
General Motors Diesels running at peak performance and 
with lowest operating and maintenance costs. 


It’s another good reason why it always pays to specify 
genuine General Motors parts for your Diesel locomotives. 





ELECTRO-MOTIVE 
NATION-WIDE 


PARTS wancnouee ae a GENERAL OTORS 


LOCO.'FOTIVES 


“La Grange, Illinois 


“Los Angeles, Colif. 





“Emeryville, Calif 


a | ELECTRO-MOTIVE 


a ol-tislolg eluate) 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « LA GRANGE, ILL. 


“Jacksonville, Fla 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 
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LABOR MONOPOLIES AND SOCIALISM 


The only place in which the great issues which 
now confront the American people can be settled 
is in politics. These great issues are labor monopolies 
and socialisni. And it is impossible intelligently to 
consider these two issues separately because the 
labor monopolies are one of the principal forces 
driving the nation toward socialism. By labor monop- 
olies we mean disciplined organizations of all em- 
ployees in any one occupation or type of industry, 
with the unrestricted privilege to withhold their 
services in unison if they see fit. Managements of 
industry are forbidden to band together to deny to 
the public steady supplies of goods and services, and 
the public is injured just as much when the deed is 
done by big labor as if it originated with big business. 

Railway Age does not minimize the importance 
of the efforts being made by many individuals and 
numerous organizations to “educate public opinion.” 
This paper has been for many years a leader in 
efforts to educate public opinion regarding govern- 
ment policies tending to socialize transportation and 
industry in general; and its discussions of these 
matters long have been widely quoted. It pointed 
out the tendency of government regulation to drive 
the railways toward government ownership long 
before government operation was adopted in World 
War I, and did more than any other influence to 
discredit that experiment in government operation. 
It was first in attacking the trend toward socialism 
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indicated by the subsidization of water, highway and 
air transportation. It was among the first to point 
out and assail the socialistic tendency of the policies 


of the New Deal. 


Political Action Necessary 


But, without any disposition to minimize the im- 
portance of “educating public opinion,” this paper 
seems now to be among the first to recognize the 
fact that whatever public opinion regarding labor 
monopolies and socialistic policies may be created 
will be useless unless and until it is mobilized and 
effectively used in politics to determine what candi- 
dates shall be nominated and elected to Congress and 
the Presidency and what policies they shall adopt. 

“You cannot lick something with nothing.” The 
promoters of socialism, including the labor monopo- 
lies, have secured great power in politics by getting 
substantial control of the Democratic party, and, 
therefore, of the administration with its millions of 
voting payrollers and its billions of government 
expenditures. The opponents of socialism, while un- 
doubtedly more numerous, are, by comparison, politi- 
cally powerless because of their lack of political 
organization. They have almost innumerable organi- 
zations engaged in “educating public opinion” but 
have no political party which is consistently opposed 
to all socialistic policies and which has the leadership, 
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the disposition and the funds to carry the fight 
against them into the congressional and presidential 
elections. 

The opponents of socialistic policies now in Con- 
gress have made a good fight against them in the 
present session; but the politicians and labor monop- 
olies promoting socialism are preparing to defeat 
all these opponents of socialistic policies who are 
candidates for reelection; and the outcome of the 
congressional elections in 1950 and of the presiden- 
tial election in 1952 may finally determine whether 
this shall remain a nation of individual freedom and 
private enterprise or follow Great Britain into 
socialism with its inevitable police state. 

One essential. means of arresting the trend toward 
socialism is destruction of the labor union monopo- 
lies which are not only dictating to private enterprise 
whether it shall operate or not, but also more and 
more dictating how the members of labor unions 
shall vote. 


Business Question—Political Answer 


A large majority of members of the Republican 
party are opposed to labor monopolies and socialistic 
policies. They can use their majority of that party 
to make it fight for destruction of the labor monopo- 
lies and to arrest the trend toward socialism. In some 
sections of the country there is. in effect. only one 
political party and in such places voters can in 
primary elections make the same selection between 
advocates and opponents of socialism as is made 
elsewhere at regular elections. Railway Age always 
has been a business, not a political paper: but the 
time has come when every business, every industry. 
is confronted with one vitally important question— 
viz., whether it is to be destroyed as a private enter- 
prise by the attacks of labor monopolies and’ the 
advance of socialistic policies. That is a question of 
business that will be settled in politics, and hence 
is a question appropriate for discussion in a business 


paper. 





UNUSED MILEAGE 
IS MONEY THROWN AWAY 


An unusual phase of the economics of motive pow- 
er replacement was brought out during one of the 
recent mechanical meetings at Chicago by J. W. 
Hawthorne, president of the Locomotive Maintenance 
Officers’ Association, when he called attention to the 
actual loss in dollars that may easily accrue if rail- 
road managements do not properly schedule the with- 
drawal from service of steam power due to be 
replaced by Diesel-electric locomotives. Mr. Haw- 
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thorne commented on this by saying that the rail- 
roads cannot afford to spend huge sums of money 
on steam power which will soon be displaced by 
Diesel locomotives. Neither can they afford to scrap 
steam locomotives still having unused and service- 
able mileage. 

At an average of between 35 and 50 cents per 
mile of operation in direct maintenance cost, ap- 
preciable losses may be sustained by a railroad when 
steam locomotives are set aside for retirement with 
any great amount of unused mileage left in them. 
When a steam locomotive has gone through the shop 
after having received classified repairs, it represents 
an investment in restored mileage of from five to 
thirty thousand dollars. This investment must be 
made to show a profit. It is the mechanical depart- 
ment’s responsibility to see that losses do not occur 
in this respect, by properly arranging shopping 
schedules and making constant studies of assign- 
ments, running repairs and costs. 

During the past 10 years, particularly. when large 
numbers of steam locomotives have been retired to 
be replaced by Diesels, no great emphasis has been 
given to this particular factor now brought out by 
Mr. Hawthorne. At 50 cents a mile maintenance cost. 
the retirement of 20 steam locomotives having an 
average of 10,000 unused miles, for example, repre- 
sents an actual loss to a railroad of $200,000. An 
important point to be considered in this connection 
is that if the steam motive power were not of the 
type or condition to warrant running out its mile- 
age, the investment in overhaul expense should not 
have been made on it in the first place. 





PUBLIC INTEREST IN 
MAINTENANCE MACHINES 


Railroad men may find it difficult to realize that 
there can be much public interest in the things being 
done by their maintenance-of-way departments, but 
evidence is accumulating that there is a great deal 
of such interest, especially in the newer and larger 
equipment that is being used for track maintenance. 
The public relations and advertising departments of 
some roads have already sensed public curiosity 
about the new activities of the maintenance depart- 
ments, and are beginning to turn it to account by 
issuing press releases, with pictures, illustrating 
these activities, or by publishing advertisements 
based on them. Undoubtedly, other roads will begin 
to take advantage of this new opportunity to win 
favorable publicity, once its potentialities are fully 
realized. 

The fact is that the public in general has never 
been brought up-to-date with respect to the revolu- 
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tionary changes that have taken place in the methods 


and equipment used by the railroads’ track-mainte- 


nance forces. This being the case, the likelihood is 
that the average person still pictures trackmen as 
driving spikes with hand mauls, tamping ties with 
picks, handling rails into place with hand tongs, and 
shuttling up and down the track on hand cars or 
velocipedes. The public, or at least a large segment 
of it, knows all about the trend to Diesel power and 
streamlined trains, but it knows little or nothing 
about the change from hand labor to machine power 
in the maintenance departments. To the end that the 
public will be brought to realize that the railroads, 
in all their activities, have left old, outworn practices 
behind, in favor of new, modern and infinitely more 
efficient methods and equipment, is it not important 
that the roads take steps to correct such misappre- 
hension wherever it exists? 

Every indication is that the right kind of publicity 
material picturing modern methods of railroad main- 
tenance is readily acceptable to newspapers and 





magazines—and to the public. Recently, a Midwest 
line has been issuing photographs to the press depict- 
ing some of its maintenance-of-way machines in 
action, and has consistently had the satisfaction of 
having them published by some of the largest dailies 
in the country. Comments by readers have indicated 
that the published material has been noted with in- 
terest—and this in spite of the fact that the machines 
displayed have largely been “old stuff” to most 
railroad maintenance men. Similar pictures from 
other roads have appeared recently in many papers 
and magazines. 

Because of rising labor costs there has been re- 
newed activity on the part of railroads and manu- 
facturers during the last year or so in the develop- 
ment of new maintenance machines. This movement 
has reached such proportions that, assuming the 
right kind of publicity, it is not difficult to picture it 
as capturing the imagination of a large part of the 
public, somewhat as did the introduction of the 
streamlined train in the early Thirties. 





ECONOMICS OF WATERWAYS 


Tonnage can move cheaply by water, competitively with 
railways, when great vessels can be employed, favored 
by deep, natural channels, free from great storms, swift 
currents, and ICE; where long distances minimize rehand- 
ling expense and when both origin and destination of 
cargo are accessible to the water route. Were these natural 
restrictions upon the economics of waterway transportation 
respected in all cases, railways would have no quarrel with 
waterways in the distribution of traffic, and inland water- 
way tonnage in substantial volume would move only over 
the Great Lakes and the lower reaches of the Mississippi 
River and its important tributaries within the limits of our 
country, coastwise, and from coast to coast. This concedes 
the Soo Locks and the Welland Canal, where development 
cost probably is commensurate with the benefits. It allows 
the Panama Canal, a valuable artery in world trade and 
essential for national defense. However, these installations 
should earn a sufficient return to compensate for first. 
maintenance, and replacement costs. Some development of 
the Mississippi River for navigation purposes may be justi- 
fied as a complement to flood control. It cannot justify the 
New York State Barge Canal, the federally-sponsored In- 
land Waterways Corporation with its 12,500 ‘circuitous 
miles of costly rail-competitive water route, many of the 
minor developments on more than 200 other rivers and 
streams—or the improvement of the St. Lawrence River to 
provide an “Iceway” connecting the Great Lakes with the 
Atlantic Ocean. This assumes that past experience will pre- 
vail in that transport by inland waterways is not provided 
twelve months in the year; that the waterways must per- 
petually represent a public charge competing unfairly with 
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self-supporting railways, and that they will continue to 
avoid the responsibilities of a true common carrier. 


Standby Protection 
A transport facility should operate continuously and, fail- 


-ing that, the user, during the “open” season, should be 


assessed rates which would compensate the transport me- 
dium which of necessity must assume the burden on a 
standby protection basis during the “closed” season. The 
railways do not have the privilege of ceasing operations 
when weather conditions’ are unfavorable; neither do they 
ask for that privilege. It appears patent that their competi- 
tors should not be granted that advantage. The water car- 
rier that is permitted to operate only during mild seasons 
should be required to assess an extra toll, compensatory to 
the railways for the equipment which they must hold in 
reserve to handle the traffic which patronizes the waterway 
when it is operating. This is not a subsidy but a payment 
for service rendered. In the absence of some such plan 
it is only reasonable to foresee financial disaster for the 
railways, which would ultimately mean government owner- 
ship. The railways now are facing all the subsidized com- 
petition that they can meet successfully as a free enter- 
prise industry. The adverse weather conditions existing in 
the West during the past winter, and the railways’ efforts, 
at a cost of as much as a thousand dollars per mile, to 
combat them, is an example of their continuing endeavor 
to serve the nation. A subsidized, competing water carrier 
should be required to do no less. 

—From “Iceway,” a discussion of the St. Lawrence Water- 
way Project presented at the University of Michigan by 
L. K. Sillcox, first vice-president, New York Air Brake 
Company. 
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Interior of the testing plant building looking towards the control room. 
The locomotive rollers are shown on either side of the lifting table 


British Railways Locomotive Test Plant 





Hydraulic brakes for five driving axles — Tem- 
peratures, steam and gas pressures, water and coal 
consumption measured — Rated capacity 4,500 hp. 


The new locomotive testing station which has been 
built at Rugby was formally opened by the Minister of 
Transport on October 22, 1948. The completion of this 
project, which owes its inception chiefly to the per- 
sistent advocacy of the late Sir Nigel Gresley, chief 
mechanical engineer of the former London & North 
Eastern Railway, marks an important event in the 
history of the British railways, being the first of its 
kind to be constructed. 

Originally, the scheme was inaugurated by the London 
& North Eastern and the London, Midland & Scottish 
under the direction of Sir Nigel Gresley and Sir Wil- 
liam Stanier in his capacity as chief mechanical en- 
gineer of the latter railway, the design being entrusted 
to R. C. Bond of the L.M.S., who was appointed the 
first superintending engineer. When Mr. Bond assumed 
the position of chief officer, locomotive construction 
and maintenance, of the Railway Executive, British 
Railways, the plant was placed under the superinten- 
dence of D. R. Carling, formerly test engineer, L. & 
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By E. C. POULTNEY 


Member, Institution of Locomotive Engineers 


N. E., who is responsible to R. A. Riddles, chief 
mechanical and electrical engineer of British Railways. 
The Great Western Railway built a locomotive testing 
plant at the Swindon Works in 1905, which has proved 
of value. This plant, however, is of moderate capacity 
and, due to refinements now available, the Rugby Sta- 
tion marks a considerable advance in the wider appli- 
cation of this method of testing locomotives. 

In working out the design of this new test plant, due 
attention has been given to the other notable testing 
plants established at Purdue University, at Altoona, 
Pa., on the Pennsylvania, and the modern plant built 
by the French Railways at Vitry-sur-Seine, Paris. Work 
on the Rugby Testing Station was originally com- 
menced in 1937, but was discontinued in 1940, remain- 
ing in abeyance until 1944 when steps were taken to 
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revive the project, which resulted in its completion 
last October. 

The testing station stands on a site of about 754 
acres and is adjacent to the Rugby locomotive terminal 
and repair shops. It consists of two main buildings, 
with rail and road approaches? The larger building 
comprises the test house, the adjacent preparation 
shed, the coal-bunker annex, and the foreman’s office 
and messroom. The two former are over the boiler room 
for the heating installation. The smaller building houses 
the administrative offices and the chemical laboratory. 
This latter building, though near the main building, is 
sufficiently separated to be free of noise and vibration. 


The Testing Plant 


The testing plant, itself, is in the main test house, 
which is 171 ft. long by 66 ft. 6 in. wide, and consists 
of seven pairs of rollers which support the locomotive 
and up to five of which may be driven by the coupled 
wheels of the engine. Each of these five pairs of rollers 
is coupled to a Froude hydraulic brake, or dynamom- 
eter, capable of absorbing up to a maximum of 1,200 
hp. The capacity of the plant is, however, rated at 
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Left—Movable chimney for disposing of locomotive exhaust 


Above—The control desk from which the Froude hydraulic dyna- 
mometers and other machinery are tested 


Below—The recording table in the control room 





4,500 hp., capable of being augmented to a maximum 
of 6,000 hp. Each roller unit has been designed to 
carry a load of 67,200 lb. The Froude brakes are 
arranged three on one side of the test bed and two on 
the other. 

The characteristics of the Froude dynamometer are 
such that for any one setting of the controls of the 
locomotive and the brakes the combination of the loco- 
motive and the brake is stable for any minor change 
of power output, only a very small change in speed 
resulting. The fundamental design of the dynamometer 
is such that torque increases or decreases as a function 
of the speed, thus providing the dynamometer with 
valuable self-governing properties which assist in the 
maintenance of steady speed irrespective of any adjust- 
ment of the controls. 

The upper limit of power absorbed by the apparatus 
is governed by the permissible rise in temperature of 
the water circulating through the brakes. To keep the 
consumption of water within reasonable limits, this 
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water is circulated through a cooler and again recir- 
culated through the brakes. Within normal climatic 
conditions the cooler will dissipate energy equivalent 
to a power of 4,500 hp., the maximum flow being 30,- 
000 Imperial gallons per hour and the inlet and out- 


let temperatures about 140 deg. and 100 deg. F., 
respectively. 

A proportion of water is evaporated in the cooler 
and is made up by an additional supply. Before a 
locomotive can be placed on the test plant, the plant 
must be adjusted to suit the wheel spacing of the en- 
gine. To enable this to be accomplished, the roller 
units and the brakes can be traversed along the sole 
plates. Each unit is provided with a motor-driven 
pinion working on racks extending over the whole 
length of the sole plates. Once correctly set, the roller 
units are firmly secured in position by large holding- 
down bolts. The rollers are, in the first place, set to 
the nominal dimensions of the locomotive and are then 
checked and reset more accurately by means of a 
special device originaily developed at the locomotive 
testing station of the French National Railways at 
Vitry. This arrangement may be used either with the 
engine wheels stationary, or revolving at a slow speed, 
and is capable of indicating errors in centering of 
about 0.01 in. 

The drawbar can be raised or lowered to suit the 
engine and the firing platform can also be adjusted 
te suit the locomotive foot plate. 

A large damping dash-pot is fitted between the 
drawbar and the dynamometer to prevent excessive 
vibration arising from resonance of the elastic system 
composed of the drawbar itself and the mass of the 
locomotive. 


Placing the Locomotive 


The locomotive is actually placed on the rollers by 
means of a special lifting table extending the whole 
length of the test bed. This is composed of two heavy 
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Left—Three Froude 
brakes and torque 
recording equipment. 
The firing table is 
at center rear 


Facing page — Indi- 
cating and recording 
instruments on a 
panel in control room 


beams placed just inside the rollers and supported by 
jacks adjacent to each of the rollers. This table can 
be raised or lowered by a small amount so that, when 
in the “up” position, the locomotive is carried on the 
flanges of the tires only, while the actual treads are 
raised clear of the rollers. On the engine being cor- 
rectly centered with the rollers, the table is lowered 
and the wheel treads then rest on their respective 
rollers. 

The locomotive must, of course, be accurately placed 
on the rollers, as any departure of the locomctive axles 
from the verticals through the axle centers and those 
of the rollers induces a gravitational error in the 
recorded drawbar pull. For this reason the Amsler 
dynamometer is fitted with a mediating gear which au- 
tomatically corrects this error. Further, it not only 
does this, but, at the same time, also records the error 
of position continuously and integrates the error in 
drawbar pull over the whole range of the test so that 
proper corrections can be made in recording the work 
done. 


Soundproof Control Room 


The main iesting laboratory contains an internal 
two-story building of brick construction, the upper 
floor of which contains the control room where the 
majority of the recordings are made. This room is 
specially soundproof and has double doors and win- 
dows, since the noise level in the main building is 
likely to be considerable, more especially when high- 
power experiments are in progress. 

The control room contains the Amsler recording 
table registering the drawbar pulls, the arrangement 
being like that commonly found in dynamometer cars. 
Electrical transmission is used between the locomotive 
wheels and the moving paper passing over the drums. 

Other equipment includes a control desk, where the 
brakes and most of the other parts of the plant’s ma- 
chinery are controlled; the recording instruments for 
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flue-gas temperatures, the temperatures of the inlet 
and exhaust steam, feedwater, etc.; the boiler, steam- 
chest and exhaust-steam pressures; the smokebox, fire- 
box and ashpan vacuums, and the instruments for con- 
tinuous flue-gas analysis. 

The Amsler dynamometer is fitted below the control 
room and comprises a hydraulic cylinder fitted with a 
piston through which the pull exerted by the locomotive 
governs the pressure in the cylinder. The hydraulic 
pressure is shown on a gage calibrated to read direct- 
ly in thousands of pounds pull and is also recorded by 
means of a small hydraulic cylinder and piston con- 
nected to a calibrated spring, and, finally, by a. pen 
on the recording paper. 

The Froude dynamometers are used not only as 
brakes controlling the speed of the locomotive, but are 
also fitted with arms which transmit the torque load 
to a spring. The deflection of this spring is transmitted 
electrically to the control room where the actual torque 
transmitted by each driving wheel is indicated in terms 
of tractive force at each axle. Each dynamometer can 
be controlled separately, or all may be adjusted at 
the same time by a master control. This enables the 
load on all driving wheels to be changed together, or 
the individual loads on each driving wheel may be 
altered separately. 


Coal and Water 


Adjacent to the main test house is a coal bunker 
annex containing six bunkers each of 26,880 lb. ca- 
pacity. These are loaded from cars arriving on a 
nearby track unloading across a platform at car-floor 
height and nearly level with the top of the bunkers. 

A traveling hoist conveys the coal to the firing plat- 
form. The firing platform supports a coal bunker and 
shoveling plate forming part of a recording weighing 
machine, so that the amount of coal supplied and 
fired may be accurately known. 

The water supplied to the locomotive is measured 
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by means of a meter and by feeding from a calibrated 
tank, itself replenished in quantities of 500 Imperial 
gallons from two other calibrated tanks. Arrangements 
are provided to meter the amount of exhaust steam 
used by an exhaust-steam injector, or feedwater heater. 


Other Particulars 


The main building of the test house is supported by 
a welded-steel rigid frame. In design it is unusual, as 
not only has it to support an overhead traveling crane, 
but a continuous slot was also required at the crown 
for the emission of smoke into the smoke chamber, and 
the latter, which is a concrete structure, has to be car- 
ried at this point. The roof covering consists of glazing 
and protected metal to reduce the load on the main 
structure. 

The traction dynamometer is mounted on a heavy 
vertical steel joist which, in turn, is strongly braced 
to a large steel grillage, forming the base upon which 
the whole plant is mounted. This grillage contains 
about 60 long tons of steel girders and is embedded 
in a concrete block about 103 ft. long, from 17 to 41 
ft. wide and from 6 to 17 ft. thick. weighing about 
3,000 long tons. 

The preparation shed alongside the test house has 
two tracks and is equipped with a wheel-drop capable 
of handling the largest locomotive driving wheels 
should it be necessary to remove an axle for any rea- 
son. There is also a small workshop. 

The administration building, while near the test 
house, is, as already stated, sufficiently far from the 
test building as to be clear of vibrations. It contains 
the chief offices and the chemical laboratory, also a 
drawing office where all test data can be worked out 
and all graphs prepared. Through the courtesy of the 
Executive, British Railways, the writer has had an op- 
portunity to inspect this notable locomotive testing sta- 
tion and has been provided with the photographs and 
other particulars upon which this article is based. 
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While eminently functional in design and permitting the utmost efficiency in operation, the Seaboard 


Air Line freight station at Gainesville, Fla., is at the same time an architectural asset to the 
community. This view shows the town side of the station and the entrance to the offices 


FREIGHTHOUSES can be attractive too 


Seaboard achieves pleasing appearance in and about new structure 


at Gainesville, Fla., without in any way sacrificing functional design 


le conformity with the trend toward pleasing lines and 
use of color in industrial buildings, the Seaboard Air 
Line has built a number of freight stations which, 
while they are eminently functional in design and per- 
mit the utmost efficiency in operation, at the same time 
are eye-pleasing and architectural assets to the com- 
munities involved. 

The latest of these structures to be completed is at 
Gainesville, Fla., a university city with great civic 
pride and a keen consciousness of beauty in architec- 
ture, and, at the same time, one that is growing rapidly 
from an industrial standpoint. The new station is ad- 
vantageously situated on the east side of the Sea- 
board’s main track, just north of University avenue, in 
a prominent location near one of the city’s better busi- 
ness and residential streets. Its modern design presents 
a striking contrast to the shabby, poorly maintained 
structures that sometimes serve as freight stations. As 
evidence of the road’s pride in the new facility, the 
building prominently displays two identifying signs. 
reading: “Seaboard Freight Station.” 

The new station is a one-story structure, extending 
in a general north and south direction, and consists 
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essentially of an office area, a freight room, and an 
uncovered loading and unloading platform. In overall 
dimensions the building is 193 ft. long and 30 ft. wide, 
the office area occupying the south 39 ft., together with 
a partially enclosed entrance portico, 12 ft. deep, 
across the full width of the building. The freight room, 
142 ft. long, occupies the remainder of the building, 
and is abutted at its north end by the open platform, 
which is 40 ft. long. The platform, in turn, is served 
by a concrete trucking ramp, 10 ft. wide. Continuously 
along the track side of the freight room, and connecting 
with the north-end platform, is an eight-foot, canopy- 
covered platform, while continuously along the opposite 
side a seven-foot canopy affords protection for freight 
while being handled between the freight room and 
highway vehicles. 


Pleasing Architectural Lines 
Architecturally, the building is low, with rectilinear 
lines, the only deviation from the horizontal lines of 


the windows, doors and the long freight-room roof and 
canopies being a hipped, colorful tile roof continugusly 
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Plan of the Seaboard freight station at Gainesville, showing arrangement of the interior 


over the office area and portico. Throughout, the walls 
are constructed of concrete blocks on a poured concrete 
foundation, and are faced with buff-color stucco. 
Giving the office end of the building a modern touch, 
the portico enclosure has glass-block panels, while the 
office area itself is fitted on both sides and in the por- 
tico end with Truscon architectural projected windows, 
with horizontal mullions and clear or ground glass. 
The main entrance door is of the flush type, with glass 
panels in the upper half, while nine freight doors in 
the freight room area—three on the track side, five 
on the driveway side, and one at the north end—are 


all of the rolling steel shutter type, with a width of: 


8 ft. and a clear opening height of 8 ft. 134 in. 

The roof over the office and portico area is of frame 
construction throughout, with tile covering, while the 
roof over the freight room area is constructed of wide- 
flange beams, with wood joists and sheathing, covered 
with built-up roofing. The canopies on both sides of 
the building are of steel-beam construction, with wood 
sheathed decks covered with built-up roofing, and are 
sloped back to drains at the building face. 

Floors throughout the building are of concrete on 
a tamped earth fill, while the platforms and the ramps 
are of reinforced concrete construction on concrete 
piers. Within the office area the floors are covered with 
quarry tile, asphalt tile or ceramic tile, quarry tile be- 
ing used in the vestibule and corridor; asphalt tile in 
all of the office areas; and ceramic tile in the toilet 
rooms. 

The office section provides space for the local freight 
agency forces, as well as for the district freight agent 
and his staff. All offices are fully inclosed with plastered 
partitions and half-glass doors, except the general 
freight office, which is open to the corridor over a pub- 
lic counter, with a center, swinging gate. The building 
also contains a room for telegraph operators, a file 
room, a freight lock-up room, and a furnace room—the 
latter three rooms being located within the freight 
room, directly adjacent to and readily available from 
the office area. 


Color and Lights 


Attractive color combinations characterize the entire 
structure. The light buff stucco, topped by the colorful 
tile roof over the office area, gives a pleasing effect to 
the exterior, while the interior of the office section is 
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decorated with an interesting combination of colors 
to promote better lighting as well as for esthetic pur- 
poses. In the freight room the exposed concrete block 
walls are painted Old English brown to a height of 
four feet, with white above and across the ceiling. 
Fluorescent lighting, with attractive fixtures, is installed 
in all of the offices, with suitable incandescent lighting 
for the remainder of the station. 

The offices contain modern furniture, with Venetian 
blinds at all windows, and are steam heated. 

The grounds adjacent to the building are spacious 
and have been landscaped to a large extent with attrac- 
tive tropical shrubbery. Hard-surface driveways, vary- 
ing in width from 30 ft. to 50 ft., afford ready approach 
to the station and provide for the through movement 
of highway vehicles. Concrete walks surround the of- 
fice section and lead to all entranceways, and an ade- 
quate parking area has been provided conveniently 
south of the building. The station is served by a new 
team track having a capacity of 9 cars, a 10-car house 
track on the west side, and a 15-car switching track. 

Design and construction of the new freighthouse 
were under the direction of W. D. Simpson, chief en- 
gineer of the Seaboard, with headquarters at Norfolk, 
Va. The Paul Smith Construction Company erected the 
building. 





“IT'S TIME TO FACE A FACT” 


The trend is clear. Each year more and more shippers 
are shifting from railroads to trucks. 

No doubt that is due in some cases to the added con- 
venience of truck hauling, in some cases to speedier de- 
livery by trucks, and in some cases to vigorous selling by 
the young, tough truck industry. But basically the trend is 
due to the fact that truck traffic moves over public high- 
ways, while rail traffic moves over roadbeds owned and. 
maintained by the railroads themselves—and thus cael 
can under-price the railroads. 

Regardless of the rights and wrongs of that situation, it 
creates a problem which taxpayers and non-commercial 
highway users should be thinking about most earnestly. For 
as more and more freight moves to the public highways, 
there will be less and less room for other traffic, more 
and more demand for wider highways, and greater and 
greater expense for highway maintenance. 

—From the Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald. 
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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 





tie success of almost any business enterprise is de- 
pendent upon goodwill between the management and 
the employees. Most businesses have two main com- 
ponents. the physical plant and the employees, and of 
these two. generally the employees are of greater im- 
portance. The plant may be constructed, improved, al- 
tered or removed to meet initial or changing require- 
ments, but friendly employee relations must immediate- 
ly be created and constantly be maintained if the enter- 
prise is to be successful. When business was carried on 
by individuals or small concerns with few employees 
and at one location and under the conditions then exist- 
ing, the maintenance of friendly relations was not dif- 
ficult, but with the growth and expansion of business 
the close and intimate contact of earlier days no more 
is present or possible, and with other changing condi- 
tions, a well-designed and organized program to secure 
harmonious employee relations is essential. 

The responsibility for friendly labor relations cannot 
be lodged solely in one department, but must be shared 
by every supervisory representative of the employer; 
the coordination and cooperation of alli is necessary to 
maintain and improve morale. But the personnel de- 
partment is the ideal medium to counsel and advise all 
others, and to devise and direct the most effective mea- 
sures to foster and develop harmonious labor relations 
from initial employment to ultimate retirement or other 
separation from the service. 


The Personnel Department's Job 


The personnel department is presented with a two- 
way job; to advise management of the probable reac- 
tion of the employees to proposed actions thought to 
be necessary in the interest of the business, and how 
those actions may be presented and explained to secure 
employee acceptance; on the other hand, to present to 
supervision the views of the employees as to their needs. 
It must endeavor to promote understanding and cooper- 
ation, and to do this it must see that there is a full dis- 
closure of the facts concerning the business and its 
problems, so that the employees may be fully advised 
and realize the need for contemplated measures to be 
taken, and to allay any suspicions they may have as to 
management’s motives. Only by so doing can the loyalty 
and interest of employees be secured and retained. 

Those who are directing the labor of others are busy 
men. They cannot spend the time to make the investiga- 
tions necessary for the proper selection of employees. 
Provision must be made for interviewing and investi- 
gating applicants by persons who do have that time and 





This article is an abstract of an address on October 18 at the 
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who are trained for that purpose, and who are gov- 
erned by well-defined rules of procedure. The task of 
selecting employees requires the service of a specialist. 
The choice of the individuals to whom that task is to 
be delegated is extremely important. A well-qualified 
employment agent can be invaluable to the employer. 

The personal interview generally is the first step in 
selecting qualified and desirable applicants and elim- 
inating others. The most effective interviewer is one 
who puts applicant at his ease, and thus has the most 
favorable opportunity of studying applicant’s reactions, 
character, intelligence, personality, appearance, poise, 
and courtesy. Preferably, the interviews should be pri- 
vate; properly conducted they can be most helpful in 
developing enthusiasm in the applicant should he be 
employed. or leave no ill-feeling towards the employer, 
should his application not be accepted. A favorable re- 
action makes a new, satisfied employee; an unfavorable 


‘ one may create an antagonistic attitude which time and 


experience may or may not dispel. 
Proper Selection of Employees 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the prop- 
er selection of personnel. Careful judgment must be 
exercised in weighing the qualifications of applicant, 
and extreme care and diligence must be had in check- 
ing the prior record of prospective employees. The 
most attractive appearing applicant sometimes proves 
wholly unsatisfactory. Employers must depend upon 
their experience and judgment in sizing up men and 
take the consequences, but they cannot excuse the fail- 
ure to check their records and to ascertain available 
facts which would make them undesirable employees. 

New employees should be welcomed into the organ- 
ization; they should be informed of their rates of pay. 
hours, working conditions, holidays, vacations, etc. 
This may well be accomplished through interviews by 
their immediate supervisors, or through the distribution 
of a handbook serving as a greeting to the new em- 
ployees and furnishing relevant information regarding 
their employment. Such handbooks frequently include 
a short history of the company, a description of its ser- 
vices, provide the answers to questions an employee 
usually asks about his job, together with general obser- 
vations or suggestions for the better performance of his 
duties, or for the avoidance of personal injuries; infor- 
mation concerning the advantages of the employment, 
including employee training programs, pensions, un- 
employment insurance, group insurance, credit unions, 
social activities, etc. All this helps in creating an initial 
favorable impression, but the educational work must go 
on. Real and lasting benefit cannot be had by satisfac- 
tory introduction or sporadic attempts alone. Consistent 
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EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 








and persistent effort only will produce the desired re- 
sults of good performance, proper morale and harmo- 
nious relations. 

It is becoming more and more apparent that to have 
and to keep the loyalty and goodwill of employees they 
must know their industry, and be in a position intel- 
ligently to describe their company and its activities. To 
do this they must be furnished with the facts. Several 
media are available for this purpose: the handbook 
serving as the initial medium; the company magazine 
or newspaper commonly known as the “house organ”: 
bulletins, messages distributed with pay checks or by 
direct mailing to the employees; employee meetings; 
training courses; and the dissemination of information 
by the supervisory forces in their daily contact with the 
employees. In this manner much can be done to bring 
about a better understanding between management and 
employees, and to secure the cooperation of the em- 
ployees in promoting the interest of the business in 
which they really are partners. 

Good faith must constitute the backbone and sinew 
of any labor relations program, to achieve real success. 
Any effort to secure the goodwill and cooperation of the 
employees will encounter opposition, open or concealed, 
if it be based on selfish motives and not in the best in- 
terest of all concerned. 


Importance of Good Supervision 


Proper supervision spells efficient and economical op- 
eration, together with harmonious labor relations. 
Supervisors should be trained to know and understand 
the great part they play in securing satisfactory per- 
formance of their duties by the employees and building 
a friendly attitude towards them and through them, 
towards the management. They should be taught that 
they are responsible for the administration of the rules, 
regulations and instructions, but that the most compre- 
hensive rules and instructions will not be sufficient un- 
less applied intelligently, and with sympathy and un- 
derstanding; that their chief task is to provide leader- 
ship which will produce efficient performance. They 
must select the men best suited for specific tasks and 
be able to keep the employees interested and eager to 
do their work well and quickly. 

Fundamental to this training is instilling the impor- 
tance of handling grievances and applying discipline. 
In almost every operation differences of opinion will 

“arise. Generally, they are honest differences and should 
be so treated. Most complaints by employees are of a 
minor nature and can be disposed of easily and with- 
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cut cost, if they are investigated and analyzed calmly, 
fairly and without delay. If the little irritations gre 
taken care of big ones, will not develop. The super- 
visors should be taught to investigate grievances imme- 
diately; to get all the facts and if the employer be 
wrong, admit it, correct the practice aad make any 
necessary adjustment. If the investigation establishes 
that the claim should be denied, that should be done 
promptly and the employee told in a friendly way the 
reason for the decision. 

Training of supervisors today is indispensable. It is 
essential for the establishment of sound labor relations. 
The supervisor is the contact between management and 
employees, and can best develop closer understanding, 
decrease grievances, and improve morale. He is a vital 
cog in the machinery, and must be treated as such to 
promote a smooth movement of human relationship of 
management and the employees. 

Proper supervision includes observation and studying 
of the employees to locate and develop the supervisors 
of tomorrow. It is a function of the supervisors to en- 
courage employees to qualify themselves for promotion, 
and to select for advancement those empleyees who 
have shown outstanding ability. It is the function of 
the personnel department to direct training of super- 
visors and closely to observe their records, the methods 
of discharging their duties and responsibilities, the re-- 
sults they secure, and to be prepared with recommen- 
dations of those competent to take over more important 
positions and greater responsibilities. 

The training of supervisors should be directed par- 
ticularly to the application of discipline calmly, fairly 
and uniformly. A reprimand in public may produce a 
dissatisfied employee. A dissatisfied employee is not an 
efficient employee. If the same reprimand be given pri- 
vately the employee may accept it unquestioned and 
with respect for his superior. Fair play by the super- 
visor in reprimanding and disciplining employees pays 
good dividends; better work and better satisfied em- 
ployees. 


The Union‘s Place 


In any program for the improvement of labor rela- 
tions consideration must be given to the union ur unions 
representing the employees. In the last analysis, the 
interests of the employees, unions and management are 
the same—namely, a successful and growing business, 
efficient and satisfied employees, with reasonable wages. 
and working conditions, increasing employment and 
job security. When the unions and their representatives 
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realize that management sincerely seeks to accomplish 
these ends, much of the conflict between management 
and unions will disappear. 

Reasonable and responsible labor leaders recognize 
their interest in the success of an enterprise whose em- 
ployees they represent. Recently, the Railway Express 
Agency inaugurated a campaign to develop more busi- 
ness, as a part of which it has held employee meetings 
all over the country. At one of the first meetings the 
president of the union representing nearly 90 per cent 
of our employees addressed the employees and re- 
quested and urged them to give their whole-hearted 
support to our program and stressed the interest of the 
employees in its success. At every meeting other officers 
of that union and of the other unions representing our 
employees were present, expressed the same view, gave 
assurance of their desire to help, and they have cooper- 
ated to the fullest extent to make our campaign success- 
ful. 

We have had cooperation in other directions; for in- 
stance, in our effort to have parcel post rates increased 
to a more nearly compensatory basis than at present 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks has been pressing 
a vigorous campaign to support us, arguing that the 
government package-carrying business should pay its 
own way, and that the taxpayers should not be required 
to pay the loss of handling parcel post which, accord- 
ing to the postmaster general, will be $84,000,000 this 
year. Railway Express Agency has lost so much busi- 
ness in the past three years as to necessitate laying off 
35,000 employees, and the union representatives urge 
that the government ought not to subsidize business 
concerns or other shippers at the expense of the tax- 
payers in general, and of Railway Express Agency and 
its employees in painful particular. 

The action of these unions clearly demonstrates that 
some labor leaders have learned and recognize that it 
is in the interest of the union to support management 
in steps taken to get more business, or otherwise to 
develop or make the business more successful. The 
union may at the same time be a spokesman for the 
employees, but not hostile to the management. 


Teamwork and Cooperation Necessary 


You may have gathered the impression that I am an 
idealist and that I do not properly evaluate the difficul- 
ties and obstacles to attaining these objectives. To the 
contrary, I have full reason to realize the hurdles to be 
overcome in this field of labor relations; since 1940 
the R. E. A. has had to appear before eleven fact-find- 
ing boards appointed by the President under section 10 
of the Railway Labor Act to consider wage and rules 
disputes, several boards of arbitration, and have 
handled hundreds of grievances before Boards of Ad- 
justment. Our duty is to attack and overcome these ob- 
stacles. Unions are with us to stay; to be successful in 
any program for better labor relations we must recog- 
nize this and accept the union as the choice of the em- 
ployees, and work with it and through it, so far as it is 
possible to do so. The task is to persuade the union 
leaders that their interest is in teamwork and cooper- 
ation. If we narrow the field of conflict between union 
and management, we broaden the coverage of cooper- 
ation and mutual understanding. 


This is, indeed, a monumental assignment. Develop- 
ments in recent years, including changes in our social 
and economic philosophy and in the growth of power of 
pressure groups, seriously have impaired the prospects 
for accomplishing immediate improvement in labor re- 
lations. Something must be done to meet the crackpot 
theories so rampant in our country designed to make 
us believe that we can do less and less for more and 
more; that individual incentive is unnecessary, and that 
the government can and will supply all our needs. 
Where such doctrines prevail there can be no proper 
labor relations; they encourage employees to slow down 
and make the job last by stretching out work, and re- 
duce productivity. They do a dissetvice to country. 
management and employees. An essential part of any 
program for improved labor relations is to resist the 
spread of these fallacies and to inculcate the concept of 
mutual effort towards increased business, more jobs, 
greater productivity, job security in the common in- 
terest of employees, union and management. 





Communication. . . 


Reader Sees Us “Slipping” 
On T.V.A.’‘s Virtues 


Roanoke, Va. 
To THE EpITor: 

Your paper is very much enjoyed; the news of this day 
is so very much twisted by both sides of the question that 
one has to wonder if all our publications are not drifting 
into propaganda sheets, in fact so much so that they lean 
‘as much as their leaders want. Am wondering if they are 
not losing their influence. 

Your recent article on the T.V.A. has just been read and 
I am sorry indeed to see you leaning so for the side of 
the power companies. I have had experience with the T.V.A. 
and know so many things that make me doubt the entire 
article. 

Realizing that this is taken by you from another publica- 
tion explains the matter, but I am wondering if I have not 
been influenced by you in the past, in the same way. 

We need now, worse than ever, a press that can be re- 
lied upon, and I will have to express my sorrow at your 
paper slipping. 

Horrie E. BLANDEON 


[We regret that Mr. Blandeon suspects us of participating 
in “propaganda” against T.V.A. We have no doubt that 
T.V.A., as an organization, is striving to do an effective 
job—which is, probably, the evidence from which Mr. 
Blandeon has arrived at his good opinion. Such effectiveness 
in operation’ would not, however, belie the fundamental un- 
soundness of the concept upon which T.V.A. is based, nor 
diminish -its threat to America’s institutions of economic 
freedom. It was this concept which was criticized in the book 
mentioned in our October 1 editorial; and we suggest Mr. 
Blandeon procure this book and read it; and then see ~ 
whether he is so certain that the T.V.A. idea should be 
immune to all critical scrutiny —Eprror.] 
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 sastee the cost of packaging—while at the same 
time making the packaged article less susceptible to 
loss and damage during the processes of materials 
handling (including transportation)—dominated the 
educational program (arranged by Wayne University) 
at the fourth annual meeting of the Society of Indus- 
trial Packaging and Materials Handling Engineers, 
held at Detroit, Mich., October 3 to 7, inclusive. This 
year, more than, ever before, the protectivity of pack- 
ages was the primary consideration of the judges in 
awarding prizes for entries in the third annual packag- 
ing contest, just as it was in the exhibits of the many 
manufacturers who displayed their wares at the ex- 
position held in conjunction with the program. 

A. L. Green, special representative, Freight Claim 
Division, Association of American Railroads, and chair- 
man of the board of judges in the packaging contest, 
announced that from the point of view of protective 
quality this year’s average package was much better 
than the average of the other years. Mr. Green said 
further that due largely to the improvement in the 
quality of packaging, coupled with the work of the 
railroads’ loss and damage prevention organizations, it 
seemed likely that the railroads’ 1949 claim bill would 
show a 25 per cent overall improvement over 1948. 

Many reasons for seeking better ways of packaging 
and materials handling in order to prevent loss and 
damage were given by speakers on the institute pro- 
gram. Most important, of course, of all these consider- 
ations is the actual monetary cost to both carriers and 
industry. H. I. Commes, traffic manager. Kelvinator 
Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, em- 
phasized the fact that the cost to the carriers was much 
greater than the amounts of their claim payments. The 
mere handling of each claim costs his company about 
$9, he szid, and the railroads probably were not per- 
forming the same operations for much less. Therefore, 
as hé saw it, just the handling of claims must have cost 
the railroads about $44 million in 1948 and nearly $53 
million in 1947, raising the total cost to them to about 
$179 million in each of those years. 

As far as industry is concerned, in addition to claim 
handling costs, there are, Mr. Commes continued, four 
other hidden costs which are not easily evaluated, 
namely: (1) Loss or damage which is under the mini- 
mum amount set by the shipper as justifying filing a 
claim; (2) the cost of handling replacement ship- 
ments; (3) disruption of stock and inventory; and (4) 
the loss of customer good will. 

In order to get shipments to destination’ :safely, and 
at the same time comply with merchandising practices 
of retailers and the buying habits of the public, said 
E. B. Candell, head of the packaging and materials 
handling section, Lamp Department, General Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, that company’s packaging 
costs, which until recently were lower than transporta- 
tion costs, have now jumped above freight charges. 
The basis for this development, continued Mr. Candell, 
was General Electric’s conviction, based on experience, 
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Protection Theme of PACKAGING Meeting 








R. G. Lambrecht, packaging engineer of Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corporation, won second prize in the mis- 
cellaneous group in the packaging contest with this container 
for a Diesel cylinder head 


that it is better not to sell a product at all than to sell 
it in a damaged condition. 

A. R. Schroeder, special representative, freight loss 
and damage prevention bureau, New York Central, 
speaking at one of the educational sessions, told his 
audience that the railroads have organizations whose 
job is to help shippers solve their loss and damage 
problems. Mr. Schroeder then went into some of. the 
fundamentals of proper carloading and described 
some of the forces, vertical, horizontal and _ lateral, 
which act on the freight while it is in transit on the 
railroad. He gave examples of carloading problems 
which had come his way for solution, each one of these 
solutions necessitating overcoming or making adjust- 
ments for one of these forces. Fundamental to the solu- 
tion of any carloading and bracing problem, the speak- 
er continued, is an understanding of the freight car and 
what it will do in normal operation. 

Packages entered in the contest fell into five cate- 
gories and included some 70 entries. The five classes 
were fiber boxes, nailed wooden boxes, wirebound 
boxes, export packages and miscellaneous. The quality 
of the packages moved A. L. Green ‘to remark that he 
wondered “how much good material of this kind we of 
the railroads, you of this society, and shippers in gen- 
eral are missing, because current progress in shipping 
practice is not collected and disseminated in anything 
like the degree, and with .the promptness, it should be 
for the common good.” 
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Cashing In 


Above—The Seaboard’s industrial department has for many years worked to get paper and pulp plants developed and on line. Bigger 
tonnages for the road are the “pay-off.” Special cars (below) for phosphate carry further the Seaboard’s policy of promoting busi- 
ness along the road 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


In 1948 the Seaboard Air Line carried 37,649,698 tons 
of freight; more than this railway had ever before 
handled during a single year in its entire history. Dur- 
ing last year freight revenues amounting to $107,025.- 
798 were collected, which was also a new record. Thus. 
the Seaboard became one of the very few railways 
which produced a freight traffic volume in 1948 exceed- 
ing that of the war years. A showing of this sort does 
not just happen and the Seaboard’s case is no exception 
to the rule, for it reflects, in part at least, the result of 
a long-range industrial development program carried 
on by the railroad for some years past. plus. of course. 
the provision of service good enough to attract and hold 
business. 

Although, for a number of years, the Seaboard has 
enjoyed a desirable degree of diversification in its 
originations of agricultural and industrial products, the 
road was convinced that opportunities for even greater 
industrial development were present in its territory. 
Acting on that conviction, it pursued a program of in- 
tensified effort to locate new industries along its lines. 
The end results of such a program are perhaps best 
portrayed by comparative tonnages of “manufactures 
and miscellaneous.” The Seaboard originated a total of 
4,896,685 tons of this category of traffic in 1948, com- 
pared with 2,636,313 tons in 1925. Thus, as compared 
with 23 years before, the road, last year, hauled almost 
86 per cent more tonnage of the type produced by in- 
dustry on its line. Tonnage of “manufactures and mis- 
cellaneous” originated on all Class I roads in the coun- 
try, in contrast, increased only 37 per cent in 1948 
compared with 1925. The volume of “manufactures and 
miscellaneous” originated by the Seaboard almost 
doubled, while the national volume increased only a 
little over one-third. 


Pulp and Paper 


About 20 years ago, after a comprehensive analysis 
had indicated some advantages for pulp and paper 
manufacture in Seaboard territory, the industrial de- 
partment began an aggressive campaign to have pro- 
ducers locate such mills along Seaboard rails. Just as 
some progress along these lines was being made, the 
depression paralyzed the flow of capital for new enter- 
prises, and the campaign was stalled for some years, 
but not forgotten. Finally, one of the large paper com- 
panies opened a plant on the Seaboard at Savannah. 
Ga., and, by keeping after other manufacturers tena- 
ciously, within a few years, the Seaboard line was 
dotted with pulp and paper mills. from Virginia to 
Florida. 

Such plants were extremely active in 1948, during 
which year the movement of their principal raw ma- 
terial, pulpwood, over the Seaboard showed an increase 
of 851,360 tons over 1947. The outbound movement of 
finished products from such plants, such as paper, pa- 
per bags, containers, pulpboard, building paper and 
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woodpulp, amounted to more than one million tons 
during 1948. 

The Seaboard has carried on an active industrial- 
ization campaign in all the states it serves and has 
stressed diversity in both the size and character of in- 
dustries to be located on its line. What has been done 
in Florida illustrates methods used, results obtained. 


Building Up Florida 


Prior to World War II, the Seaboard handled an 
average of some 2 million tons of phosphate rock an- 
nually, while, in 1948, more than 7 million tons of this 
commodity were handled. This movement has been the 
prime factor in bringing products of mines up to 47.6 
per cent of the Seaboard’s ‘total freight traffic. These 
outstanding figures are explained, in part, by the tre- 
mendously increased use of fertilizer, of which phos- 
phate rock forms an important base, in the Middle 
Western states in recent years, on farms where no fer- 
tilizer was used previously. Also, a new flotation pro- 
cess for washing the rock makes it possible to work 
large deposits that could not have been operated eco- 
nomically under the old methods. Since 1947 three 
multi-million dolar plants have been located on the 
Seaboard, including what is said to be the largest dryer 
and washing plant for phosphate rock in the world: a 
plant for manufacturing yellow phosphorous; and a 
plant for the production of super-phosphate, with sul- 
phuric acid as a by-product. Trainload movements of 
the pebble rock are involved in each case. The Sea- 
board gave full cooperation to these industries in study- 
ing the needs of the new plants and designing trans- 
portation services to meet their requirements. 

There is an apparently limitless supply of the pebble 
rock in the huge field located in Polk county and on 
the fringe of Hillsborough county, in an area between 
40 and 60 mi. distant from Tampa. So-called “hard- 
rock” phosphate is found in other parts of the state. 
For example, a deposit near Dunnellon, Fla., has been 
worked by a Belgian company since 1890, the rock 
having been shipped to Fernandina, Fla., north of 
Jacksonville, and transferred to boats there. With the 
building of a new dock at Tampa, as described in 
Railway Age of August 14, 1948, page 60, the Fernan- 
dina facility has been abandoned and the Dunnellon 
rock will move through the Tampa dock, said to have 
the highest capacity per hour in the world, of its type. 
The Seaboard also owns and operates another dock at 
Boca Grande, Fla., acquired when the Charlotte Har- 
bor & Northern was purchased several years ago. 

The Seaboard was responsible for the location of a 
large cement plant at Tampa, built in 1927 after the 
railway’s geologists had discovered the necessary raw 
materials near Brooksville, Fla. The capacity of this 
plant was doubled early in 1948. 

The agricultural and industrial departments of the 
railway have played a considerable part in the develop- 
ment of Florida’s citrus industry and, in the past few 
years, several of the new citrus concentrates plants, pro- 
ducing frozen juice in cans by a new method, have been 
located on the Seaboard. The results of this are indi- 
cated in the figures showing that this road handled 565,- 
620 tons of canned food products in 1948, compared 
with 550,056 tons in 1947. 











Reading left to right: 
C. E. Bell, newly- 
elected president; B. 
D. Branch, secretary- 
treasurer; and E. D. 
Osterhout, retiring 















T he welfare of the railroad industry, and of the public 
as a whole, rides with you” in the-effert-to obtain “more 
trafic or further economies,” Dr. J. H. Parmelee, vice- 
president of the Association of American Railroads and 
director of its Bureau of Railway-Economics,-told the 
S6th annual meeting of the American Association of 
Passenger Traffic Officers (Atlantic City, N. J., October 
10-12) in the keynote speech of a program which 
covered virtually all major phases of the railroads’ pas- 
senger-traffic problem. On the program with Dr. Par- 
melee were A. L. Hammell, president of the Railway 
Express Agency, C. R. Harding, president of the Pull- 
man Company, and a number of other railroad and non- 
railroad speakers. 

With E. D. Osterhout, passenger traffic manager of 
the Reading and president of the A. A. P. T. O., pre- 
siding, the three-day meeting was opened with ad- 
dresses of welcome by R. W. Brown, president of the 
Reading and of the Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore 
Lines; C. M. Trowbridge, assistant to vice-president— 
operations, of the Pennsylvania, representing J. M. 
Symes, vice-president—operations, of the P. R. R. and 
the P.-R. S. L.; and Joseph Altman, mayor of Atlantic 
City. 

Mr. Brown—asserting that the wartime phrase “Is 
this trip necessary?” could now be rephrased to “Is 
this train necessary?”—recommended “careful screen- 
ing” of aN passenger service, with a view to elimin- 
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Future prospects and net earnings, head-end and Pullman 


by railroad passenger traffic officers at Atlantic City meeting 


president 


The PASSENGER TRAFFIC Dilemma— 


Higher Costs, Less Business 


business, and accessorial services among subjects discussed 





ating that which the public “has no intention of using.” 
Service, he continued, must be provided, where neces- 
sary by feature trains with the best possible equipment, 
but recent increases in operating costs make it impos- 
sible to provide service where it will not be used. 

Mr. Trowbridge, declaring that the railroads are in 
“the roughest of all their economic storms,” said that 
all railroad men “must pull heavy oars” in the race for 
business. Passenger men, he added, “may be happy 
that their oar is largely new—new cars, new locomo- 
tives, new services.” 

Dr. Parmelee’s address, which opened the conven- 
tion’s second session, included an analysis of the travel 
habits of American people, a discussion of “travel po- 
tential,” the distribution of passenger travel between 
various forms of commercial transportation and private 
automobiles, an outline of railroad passenger traffic 
trends, and comments on subsidies to railroad competi- 
tors and on the essential nature of railroad. passenger 
service “as an arm of the national security organ- 
ization.” 

Without attempting “to determine with precision the 
dimensions of the future travel market, or the exact 
proportion the railroads will carry,” he concluded that 
it was “reasonably certain that the volume of passenger 
traffic in the future, carried by all types of transport, 
will be greater than in the past. Our population is 
growing and will continue to do so; the American peo- 
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ple are increasingly travelminded . . . financial re- 
sources in the hands of prospective travelers are at an 
alltime high; more and more persons . . . have in- 
creased leisure time in which to travel... . 

“Serious problems face the railroads in their effort 
to hold and increase the volume of their passenger 
traffic. Despite the fact that the rail proportion of total 
travel has been declining, the volume of railroad pas- 
senger traffic has over the years shown an increase. 
That generally upward trend should continue, partly 
as a result of the operation of those factors that tend 
to enlarge the travel market as a whole, and also be- 
cause of the demonstrated ability of the railroads to 
face and solve difficult problems. 

“Certain public policies should be modified, and all 
railroad men should press for such modification, how- 
ever uncertain the results may at times seem to be. The 
railroads themselves may take certain steps toward 
financial improvement in the passenger-carrying field. 


“The principal public policies that may well be ad- 


vocated are: 

1. Elimination of all subsidies to transportation; 

2. Repeal of the 15 per cent excise tax on passenger 
travel; 

3. Appropriate increases in parcel post rates by rail and 
air, those rates being now below cost and thus constituting, 
in effect, a subsidy to parcel post users. This would af- 
ford the express agency a more equitable competitive field of 
operations, and (because it would reduce the deficit of the 
Post Office Department) should lead logically to a 

4, Substantial increase in railway mail pay rates; and 

5. More favorable consideration, on the part of regulatory 
commissions, of efforts of the railroads (a) to abandon or 
reduce unprofitable facilities and services, and (b) to ad- 
just their fares and charges to such levels as will produce 
the best financial results. 

“Railroads themselves may find it advantageous to 


carry out continuous studies, followed by the adoption 
of appropriate measures, looking to: 

6. Even greater safety of passenger operations; 

7. Further improvements in facilities and service; 

8. Economies in operation, including elimination of un- 
profitable services; 

9. Additional rate flexibility; and 

10. Intensification of merchandising methods. 

“You have made great strides in improving rail pas- 
senger facilities and service, and the beneficial effects 
of that improvement program should become increas- 
ingly evident as time passes. . . . Attractive areas of ac- 
tivity for the future will lie in greater train occupancy, 
thus reducing unit costs, and in increased selling efforts 
—that driving force which you are in charge of de- 
veloping and directing, and by means of which potential 
travel is reached, wherever it may be, and converted 
into rail travel.” 


Passenger Traffic Net Income 


Dr. Parmelee was followed by F. E. Martin, comp- 
troller of the Illinois Central, for a discussion of the 
“very complex” question, “Is passenger business pay- 
ing its way?” Mr. Martin stated that he “wanted to 
use the resuts for 1948,” but as those have not yet 
been published by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, he used instead 1947 data, as the latest officially 
and completely available, to illustrate his discussion. 

In that year, he showed, Class I railroads derived 
from passenger and allied services gross revenues of 
$1,400,106,919, and, in providing those services, spent, 
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including taxes and rents, $1,826,632,744 — an ap- 
parent loss of $426,525,825. Of the total expenses, how- 
ever, only a little over two-thirds, or $1,232,135,934, 
was directly assignable expense related solely to pas- 
senger and allied services, while the balance of $594,- 
496,810 — more than the reported total deficit — was 
the “fair” proportion of expenses common to both 
passenger and freight service which was apportioned 
to passenger service by I. C. C. accounting regulations. 
“There are,” Mr. Martin pointed out, “many com- 
plexities in practice and in principle involved in the 
cost accounting for passenger services, many of them 
highly controversial. The basic principle prescribed 
by the commission is that the operation of both pas- 
senger and freight trains by a carrier is a joint opera- 
tion and each service should be charged with its fair 
proportion of the expenses incurred common to both 
services. The complexities and controversies arise in 
determining what is a fair proportion for each service.” 
“The actual contribution, if any, by the passenger 
business to the net income of a railroad conducting 
both a passenger and freight service,’ Mr. Martin said 
in part, “is the revenue from the passenger services 
less only those expenses and other costs which would 
be eliminated if the passenger services were entirely 
discontinued. . . . Many of us are convinced that pas- 
senger service as a whole on most railroads does make 
a contribution to net income and that if all passenger 
service were discontinued, the net income, which would 
then have to be derived from freight service alone, 
would be reduced. The question is one for each rail- 
road to answer for itself and from its own operations. 
“On any railroad the question resolves itself down to 
individual trains and runs and whether or not the reve- 
nue from that train or run is more or less than the 
saving that could be realized by its discontinuance. Con- 
tinuing checks can be maintained on each train by ap- 
proximations that give effect to all sources of revenue 
from the train and unusual and varying expenses, so as 
to establish a zone of suspicion. Accurate and reliable 
cost studies can be made for trains coming into that 
zone, to support appropriate managerial action.” 


Problems of Head-End Traffic 


One full session of the convention was devoted to 
discussion of head-end traffic, with an address on ex- 
press traffic by Mr. Hammell and one on mail traffic by 
Guernsey Orcutt, general attorney of the P.R.R. and 
chairman of the Committee on Railway Mail Transpor- 
tation. 

Mr. Hammell, after giving what he termed “a thumb- 
nail sketch of your express business,” pledged “aggres- 
sive and intelligent direction” of R. E. A. efforts ma- 
terially to increase returns to the railroads from the 
handling of express traffic. “It is my considered judg- 
ment,” he stated, “that this can be done. . . if railway 
express is more generally regarded as a part and parcel 
of your railroad.” In this connection he pointed out that 
“the advent of the streamliner has: materially curtailed 
our train facilities and reduced the overall speed of ex- 
press service. . . . Our overall service can be no better 
than the underlying transportation service furnished 
by the railroads. ... If we had a service on the stream- 
line trains of the country for a resonable amount of 
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traffic, say 20 to 60 ft., it would go a long way toward 
meeting the air freight competition.” 

Competition of air freight, with its faster delivery 
time offsetting its slightly higher cost, and of parcel post, 
with its lower rates—“a form of socialized transporta- 
tion”—-were among the factors mentioned by Mr. Ham- 
mell as contributing to the decrease of about 57 per 
cent in number of railway express shipments between 
1946 and 1949. To offset this, he said, the R. E. A. is 
making every possible effort to reduce and control 
costs; is making “real progress” in reducing payments 
for loss and damage; is endeavoring to adjust rates so 
as to produce maximum revenues; and is engaged in 
“an aggressive selling program” involving all its em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Orcutt, emphasizing the importance of mail rev- 
enues by pointing out‘that approximately two-thirds of 
the reported 1948 passenger service deficit was due to 
losses on head-end traffic, reviewed in detail the his- 
tory of the railroads’ application, now pending before 
the I. C. C., for an increase in mail pay aggregating 
80 per cent over the rates in effect when the original 
application was filed in February, 1947 (of which 25 
per cent has been authorized on an interim basis). 
Data covering mail handling costs at stations, switch- 
ing costs and valuation, already available for presenta- 
tion to the commission, “far exceeds in volume and 
completeness any other railroad cost study ever under- 
taken,” he said. 

He also called attention to Senate Bill No. 1596, 
which, in its original form, and before being amended 
in committee, would have authorized the postmaster 
general to demand from the railroads any desired in- 
formation; to withhold mail pay if such data were not 
furnished within “a reasonable time”; to stop payment 
for empty return movement of postal cars; and to op- 
pose in court any order or ruling of the I. C. C. 


Pullman Service 


Mr. Harding, speaking on the present situation with 
respect to operation of sleeping and parlor cars, re- 
viewed the history and development of the uniform con- 
tract for Pullman service, which became effective July 
1, 1949, and was approved by the I. C. C. on August 
22. Under it, he said, “assuming a reasonable volume 
of sleeping car traffic and a reasonable expense level, 
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I am sure that the Pullman organization could produce 
financial results that would be generally satisfactory 
to Pullman and the interested railroads. I would be 
lacking in candor, though, if I did not tell you that the 
volume of sleeping car traffic is not satisfactory and 
the trend is downward. Neither is the expense level 
satisfactory. We, at Pullman, are doing everything 
that we can think of to improve both of these factors.” 

“But all these activities,” he added, after describing 
a number of them, “are not enough. Something more, 
something new, perhaps something revolutionary must 
be done. . . . Current rates do not produce enough in- 
come to pay the cost of providing the de luxe trans- 
portation services which we render for the railroads to 
the public.” 

Recognizing that railroad management “has demon- 
strated its confidence in the future of Pullman travel,” 
Mr. Harding nevertheless pointed out that “the cost of 
. . - lightweight sleeping car service is substantially 
higher than ... in the older heavyweight sleeping car.” 
While emphasizing that he was not making a definite 
proposal, he suggested that passenger traffic officers 
consider the feasibility of differential charges for ac- 
commodations in the two types of cars. 


Accessorial Services 


Mac Collins, manager of concessions for the New 
York Central, outlined the possibilities for reducing 
station and terminal costs through provision of con- 
cession space and proper handling of concession ren- 
tals and contracts. “While the revenue from any single 
venture may be insignificant,” he pointed out, “the total 
from an entire system may be considerable.” As ex- 
amples, he said that parcel lockers in one New York 
terminal grossed $180,000 last year; that the New York 
City Transit System receives $65,000 per month from 
penny gum machines, and that station advertising in 
Great Britain more than pays for all advertising done 
by British railways. 

To indicate that railroads have not exhausted the 
possibilities of this source of revenue, Mr. Collins stated 
that 60 per cent of the total space, exclusive of load- 
ing platforms, in the union bus terminal now under 
construction by the Port of New York Authority will 
be devoted to concession space. He also suggested the 
possibility of improving service or reducing costs 
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through such innovations as replacing marginal dining 
car services with concessionaire-operated snack bars 
or vending machines. 

Robert M. Wachob, of Philadelphia, Pa., assistant 
vice-president of the Bell Telephone Company of Penn- 
sylvania, discussed railroad telephone service from the 
standpoints of mobile phones on trains, pay phones in 
stations, and telephone use in reservation and informa- 
tion bureaus. Revenue from station telephones, he said, 
can often be materially increased simply by painting 
booths or providing better lighting. Good phone service 
to patrons requires, he emphasized, a set of “good ser- 
vice” standards, known to and accepted by employees, 
observance of those standards, and an employee train- 
ing program, all of which he said the telephone com- 
panies would cooperate in establishing. 

Commenting on Mr. Wachob’s talk, G. B. Hanson, 
passenger traffic manager of the Southern Pacific at 
Los Angeles, Cal., said that because of emphasis on 
good telephone usage his company is now selling in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco alone half a million 
dollars worth of tickets a month with all details ar- 
ranged by telephone. In the Los Angeles city ticket of- 
fice, 65 per cent of all business is on a “phone and 
pick-up” basis. 

H. W. Quinlan, passenger traffic manager of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, described his company’s 
experience in operation of what he termed “Barnum & 
Bailey” trains—theater, baseball and shoppers’ excur- 
sions to New York and Boston, Mass.; excursion trains 
run on a basis of one-way fare plus one cent for the 
round trip; educational fares, and the like. While ad- 
mitting frankly that some such efforts have proved dis- 
appointing, Mr. Quinlan said many of them had pro- 
duced net revenue for the railroad, as well as “inesti- 
mable” advertising value. 

The New Haven’s plan of making for its patrons 
hotel reservations at key cities has worked out well, he 
said, as has its policy of explaining to people in af- 
fected communities in advance of public hearings the 
reasons for discontinuance of trains or changes in 
schedules. 

Other convention speakers included Joseph Maypex, 
chairman of the Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference, 
on cooperative relations between railroads and trans- 
Atlantic steamship lines, and Kenneth A. Wells, na- 
tional director of the Boy Scouts of America, who out- 
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attending the association’s 86th annual convention at Atlantic City, N. J. 








lined plans for the national scout “jamboree” at Valley 
Forge, Pa., in July, 1950. If appropriate rates are estab- 
lished, Mr. Wells predicted, most of the 40,000 boys and 
men who are expected to attend from all parts of the 
country will travel by rail. 

The report of the Research Committee advocated con- 
tinued attention to “misleading” air line advertising; 
suggested that “the time seems ripe” for action looking 
toward appropriate regulation of trucks, and warned 
that commercial bus interests will soon be seeking to 
increase the legal length of buses to at least 40 ft. The 
report was presented by Association Secretary B. D. 
Branch in the absence of Committee Chairman H. Seng- 
stacken, passenger traffic manager of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 

The report of the Membership Committee was pre- 
sented by Chairman R. E. Coleman, passenger traffic 
manager, Central region, Baltimore & Ohio, who also 
read the report of the Committee on Improvements in 
Service and Equipment in the absence of Chairman J. 
F. Whittington, general passenger traffic manager of 
the B. & O. The latter report emphasized the new 
streamlined trains introduced or reequipped since the 
association’s last meeting, and called attention to the 
development by the American Car & Foundry Co. of 
the “Talgo” train and by the Budd Company of the 
RDC self-propelled rail car. 

C. E. Bell, general passenger traffic manager of the 
Seaboard Air Line, was elected to succeed Mr. Oster- 
hhout as president of the association; while E. J. 
Goebel, executive vice-president and passenger traffic 
manager of the Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Tran- 
sit Co., was elected vice-president, succeeding Mr. Bell. 
E. G. Baker, general passenger traffic manager of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, was named to succeed Mr. 
Goebel as chairman of the executive committee. B. D. 
Branch, who retired on September 1, 1947, as general 
passenger agent of the Central of New Jersey, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer, beginning his 13th year in 
that capacity. 

Attendance, including wives of members and guests, 
was approximately 150. The program and arrangements 
were handled by Mr. Osterhout and Mr. Branch, F. H. 
Baird, general passenger traffic manager of the N.Y.C. 
and chairman of the Docket Committee, and F. M. 
Ware, general passenger agent of the P.R.R. and chair- 
man of the Local Committee. 
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Railroad Labor Leader 


Contradicts Patterson 


McBride challenges I.C.C. mem- 
ber on loco. bureau nomination 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
William J. Patterson and Jonas A. Mc- 
Bride, vice-president and national legis- 
lative representative of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
last week gave the Senate committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce differ- 
ing versions of conversations they had 
regarding the vacant assistant director- 
ship of the Bureau of Locomotive In- 
spection for which President Truman, 
upon recommendation of the commission, 
has nominated James E. Friend. The 
Patterson version of the conversations, 
which was based on the commissioner’s 
recollections, was challenged by Mr. Mc- 
Bride, who said he “kept records”; and 
the labor representative also denied that 
praise for Mr. Friend’s work as a loco- 
motive inspector, which Mr. Patterson 
said had come from the former bureau 
director, John M. Hall, constituted an 
endorsement of the nominee for the 
assistant directorship. 

The B. of L.F. & E. and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers are op- 
posing Mr. Friend’s confirmation by the 


GENERAL NEWS 


Senate, because it threatens to end the 
plan (called. a “gentlemen’s agreement” 
by Grand Chief Engineer Alvanley 
Johnston of the B. of L.E.) under which 
the directorship and two assistant di- 
rectorships of the bureau have been 
occupied by former enginemen, the 
directorship alternating between mem- 
bers of the two engine-service brother- 
hoods. These two unions also contend 
that seniority was disregarded in the 
nomination of Mr. Friend, who joined 
the bureau’s staff of inspectors less than 
four years ago. Moreover, they claim 
that, as a former railroad general fore- 
man and master mechanic, the nominee 
would be too “management-minded.” And 
they charge that he was a “strike-breaker” 
during the shopmen’s strike of 1922 when 
he was a mechanical department super- 
visor on the Texas & Pacific. 

Mr. Friend has offered testimony in 
rebuttal of these presentations of the 
brotherhoods, including a denial of the 
“strike-breaker” charge. He has been 
supported by the Railway Employees De- 
partment, American Federation of Labor, 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, and the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, all three of which 
favor his confirmation. He is a member 
of the I.A.M. 

Last week’s hearing, held October 14, 
had been requested by Senator Reed, 
Republican of Kansas, who wanted to 
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Part of an order for 150 steel cabooses built for the Chesapeake & Ohio at the Chicago 
plant of the American Car & Foundry Co. The cars will go into service between Chicago 
and Detroit, Mich., on the Great Lakes, and Newport News, Va., on the Atlantic coast 
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hear from Commissioner Patterson an 
explanation of why the commission 
recommended Mr. Friend’s nomination 
to the President. Senator Reed was un- 
expectedly called to Kansas, and the 
only committee members present were 
Chairman Johnson, Democrat of Colo- 
rado, and Senator Brewster, Republican 
of Maine. 

The conversations about which the 
committee received differing versions 
were opened by Mr. McBride who called 
Commissioner Patterson on the telephone 
when it became known early this year 
that Mr. Hall would be retiring from the 
bureau directorship. Mr. McBride said 
he advised the commissioner that he had 
received a letter about the matter from 
President D. B. Robertson of the B. of 
L.F. & E.; and that he would like to 
discuss with Mr. Patterson the brother- 
hood’s candidates for the directorship 
and assistant directorship. The director- 
ship has since gone to Edward H. David- 
son, former assistant director and member 
of the B. of L.E., who had the endorse- 
ment of both engine-service brotherhoods. 

As Mr. McBride told it, he received 
from Commissioner Patterson assurance 
that the commissioner would call him and 
give him an opportunity to submit the 
B. of L.F. & E. recommendations before 
the commission acted on the vacancies. 
The commissioner “failed to do that,” 
Mr. McBride said, adding that, when he 
called the commissioner again after the 
Friend nomination was made, Mr. Patter- 
son “was too busy to see me.” The labor 
representative said he then told Mr. 
Patterson that he had a copy of a letter 
which B. of L.F. & E. President Robert- 
son had written to President Truman, 
recommending that C. O. Nichols, an in- 
spector since March, 1926, be appointed 
to the assistant directorship. The com- 
missioner, as Mr. McBride put it, re- 
plied first “with a giggle,” and then 
went on to say “you know there are 
more machinist inspectors than engine- 
men.” In the latter connection, testimony 
at earlier hearings had indicated that 
37 of the bureau’s present staff of 62 
inspectors were formerly shopmen (33 
machinists and 4 boilermakers). 


“Being Handled in Cleveland” 
Mr. Patterson’s recollection was that 


he had called Mr. McBride back, as he 
had promised, but the B. of L.F. & E. 
representative then told him that the 
“matter is being handled in Cleveland.” 
As to the call he received from Mr. Mc- 
Bride after the Friend nomination was 
made, the commissioner said he told the 
B. of L.F. & E. representative there was 
then “nothing to talk about.” Mr. Patter- 
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son also said that the plan of having the 
directorship and assistant directorships 
occupied by former enginemen had not 
been “fully” carried out, since the first 
assistant director was a mechanical en- 
gineer. 

Mr. McBride then came back to the 
witness chair to deny that he had told 
Commissioner Patterson that the matter 
“was being handled in Cleveland.” He 
also charged that the matter “hasn’t 
been handled on the level, on the square” 
although he said he found it “heart- 
breaking” to make the charge in view 
of the fact that Mr. Patterson had been 
his friend for many years. The com- 
missioner broke in to say he hoped the 
friendship would continue. 

The matter of former Director Hall’s 
appraisal of Mr. Friend’s abilities was 
opened by Committee Chairman Johnson 
who said another Senator had requested 
him to ask Mr. Patterson if Mr. Hall 
had been consulted. Mr. Patterson re- 
plied in the affirmative, adding that Mr. 
Hall had told him Mr. Friend was “one 
of the best inspectors we have.” The 
commissioner went on to explain, how- 
ever, that the only Hall pronouncement 
“on record” was a December, 1945, letter 
recommending Mr. Friend’s appointment 
to the position of inspector which he 
now holds. That letter called Mr. Friend 
“eminently qualified” and noted that he 
had been recommended to Mr. Hall by 
Commissioner J. Monroe Johnson, former 
director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. Mr. Friend was a member of 
O.D.T.’s staff for about three years. 

Other questions by Committee Chair- 
man Johnson brought out Commissioner 
Patterson’s view that Mr. Friend’s work 
as inspector had fulfilled Mr. Hall’s 
“expectations.” In that connection, the 
commissioner had a report written by 
A. C. Breed, who occupies the other 
assistant directorship of the bureau, a 
few months after Mr. Friend joined the 
staff. That report said that Mr. Friend 
was “performing his duties in an emi- 
nently satisfactory manner,” that he had 
a “pleasant manner,” and was “an asset 
to the bureau.” 


Who Said What to Whom? 


After hearing the foregoing, Mr. Mc- 
Bride again came before the committee 
to report that he could say “on the 
authority of Mr. Hall himself” that Mr. 
Patterson did not consult the former 
bureau director “on the matter of mak- 
ing Mr. Friend assistant director.” Sug- 
gesting that he could “clear that up,” 
Mr. Patterson explained that Mr. Hall’s 
statement that Mr. Friend was “one of 
the best inspectors we have” was not in 
response to an inquiry which mentioned 
the assistant directorship specifically—it 
was the former director’s answer to a 
question “as to Mr. Friend’s qualifica- 
tions.” 

The commissioner explained further 
that the general tenor of the conversa- 
tion he had with Mr. Hall related to 
the former director’s consideration of 
whether he should seek for himself an 
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exemption which would permit him to 
continue in the directorship beyond the 
compulsory-retirement age. Mr. Patter- 
son said he told Mr. Hall to have anyone 
who thought such an exception should 
be made to write the commission to that 
effect. He added that he heard no more 
about that matter from Mr. Hall, and 
that the former director was not there- 
after consulted about the commission’s 
plan to recommend Mr. Friend for the 
assistant directorship. 

Meanwhile, Commissioner Patterson 
had also told the committee that the 
engine-service brotherhoods did not sub- 
mit the name of Mr. Nichols to the 
commission, although he understood that 
it had been submitted directly to the 
President. As to seniority, he said Mr. 
Nichols was not the senior to some of 
the former enginemen among the in- 
spectors who had applied to the com- 
mission for recommendation for the assis- 
tant directorship. Mr. Patterson named 
one such applicant—S. F. Snodgress, who 
ranks tenth in seniority, whereas Mr. 
Nichols ranks twenty-second. Mr. Friend 
ranks fifty-fourth, ninth from the bottom. 


Administrative Qualifications Needed 


In the brief prepared statement which 
he presented to the committee, Mr. Pat- 
terson said that Mr. Friend was selected 
because the assistant directorship is an 
“administrative” position, and Mr. Friend 
“has demonstrated his administrative 
qualifications as a railroad master me- 
chanic and as a government officer in the 
Office of Defense Transportation.” The 
statement went on to express Mr. Patter- 
son’s view that “no other locomotive in- 
spector” on the bureau’s staff “has such 
a wide experience, both as a workman 
and as an administrator.” In response to 
questions, the commissioner denied that 
“friendship” had anything to do with 
the recommendation. 

Further discussion of the seniority 
matter brought out the fact that Assis- 
tant Director Breed had more seniority 
in the bureau than Mr. Hall when the 
latter was appointed to the directorship, 
and that he has more seniority than 
Director Davidson. Mr. McBride under- 
took to explain why Mr. Breed was not 
promoted to the directorship in either 
case. He said that while Mr. Breed came 
to the bureau as an inspector two months 
before Mr. Hall, the latter became an 
assistant director in 1918, whereas Mr. 
Breed did not attain that position until 
1937. When A. G. Pack, a B. of L.E. 
member, retired from the directorship, 
it was the B. of L.F. & E.’s “turn,” as 
Mr. McBride put it. He added that Mr. 
Hall was the “logical man” for the di- 
rectorship because of his seniority in the 
assistant directorship, although Mr. 
Breed, too, was a member of the B. of 
L.F. & E. This time, the B. of L.F. & E. 
representative said, his union went along 
on the appointment of Director Davidson 
because he was a member of the B. of 
L.E., and it was that union’s “turn.” 

At another point in his presentation 
Mr. McBride said that Commissioner 
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Patterson, a former fireman and con- 
ductor, would be the “last man” the 
engine-service brotherhoods would ex- 
pect “to take this job and turn it over 
to a man outside the ranks of the engine- 
men.” It “cuts me to the heart,” Mr. 
McBride added. And Senator Brewster’s 
comment was “Et, tu, Brute!” 

Other parts of Mr. McBride’s presen- 
tation were point-by-point replies to testi- 
mony presented at earlier hearings by 
Mr. Friend and the unions supporting 
him. Representatives of two of those 
unions—the I.A.M. and the I.B.B.—were 
also on hand to reply to Mr. McBride’s 
replies, and to reiterate their support of 
the nominee. The I.A.M. presentation 
was made by its general secretary and 
treasurer, Eric Peterson; while that of 
the I.B.B. was made by its Washington 
representative, Maywood Boggs. 


Scores Rail Regulation 
As “17th Century Thinking” 


“It’s time to get away from 17th cen- 
tury thinking in dealing with today’s 
transportation problems,” Robert M. Drys- 
dale, executive vice-president of the Fed- 
eration for Railway Progress, declared in 
an address before the Metropolitan 
Chapter of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Practitioners at New York 
on October 18. 

Two hundred years ago, he main- 
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tained, regulation by judicial process be- 
came the recognized method for deal- 
ing with a monopoly, and this concept, 
since the end of the last century, has 
been extended to almost all phases of 
the railroad business. He pointed out 
that while the railroads have lost their 
position of monopoly, they have lost none 
of the regulations designed to contain 
them in an earlier day. 

“I see nothing in the economic pro- 
gress of the railway industry to make me 
enthusiastic about regulation,” Mr. Drys- 
dale asserted. “For the past 25 years it 
has returned to its owners a mere pit- 
tance compared to that returned by other 
less burdened enterprises. But the most 
damaging effect of this regulation has 
been in the minds of those who man- 
age the industry and those who wotk in 
it. Having constantly to refer their busi- 
ness judgment to arbitrary decisions of 
administrative agencies, they have lost 
the initiative so vital to progress. And 
the workers have become so accustomed 
to placing their troubles in the laps of 
outside tribunals that they have lost sight 
of their stake in a free and healthy in- 
dustry.” 

“The sooner you remove transporta- 
tion from the area of political control 
and regulation by administrative courts, 
the better,” Mr. Drysdale contended. He 
said this could be done by allowing 
railroads to abandon hopelessly unprofit- 
able operations; by allowing them to 
market their service by setting rates 
quickly and boldly; by enabling them 
to use a realistic system of depreciation, 
and by freeing them of tax supported 
competition. 

“The first and most important step,” 
he emphasized, “is to convince ourselves 
that the free market can accommodate 
transportation — to abandon the 17th 
century approach to a problem which is 
begging for a 20th century solution.” 


Air Lines Now Have 
Military Agreement 


An agreement between the military 
agencies of the United States and the 
domestic, scheduled air lines has been 
signed, according to M. F. Redfern, sec- 
retary of the Air Traffic Conference, Air 
Transport Association. The signing of 
the agreement, the A.T.T. press release 
said, “formalizes the 10 per cent discount 
on basic air lines fares for all passenger 
travel purchased by the military agen- 
cies, which went into effect on July 1, 
by verbal agreement with the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense.” 

The release went on to say that trans- 
portation officers at all military installa- 
tions had received “telegraphic instruc- 
tions revising their commercial trans- 
portation policies so as to remove many 
of the conditions which in the past left 
them no opportunity to use their own 
judgment and thus made it exceedingly 
difficult for them to employ commercial 
air transportation.” 

“For example,” it continued, “travel 
orders, for the first time, normally au- 
thorize the use of travel by air along with 
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other forms of transportation; whereas 
in the past it was necessary to receive 
specific instructions authorizing the use 
of air travel. Such instructions generally 
were issued only under what were termed 
emergency conditions. The new policy 
also states that actual rates are not to 
be the determining factor in any spe- 
cific case. Rather, indirect savings to the 
government such as savings in per diem 
costs, meals and other accommodations 
must be considered.” 

Mr. Redfern was quoted as having 
said that the “new policy” would result 
in “greatly increased” military travel 
business for the scheduled air lines. “In 
fact,” he added, “I believe future mili- 
tary travel by air will be between 10 
per cent and 12 per cent of the total, 
instead of the 2 per cent to 4 per cent 
heretofore.” 


Waterman Proposes Coastwise, 
Intercoastal Passenger Service 


The Waterman Steamship Corporation, 
operator of the Arrow Line, has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to add passenger services 
to its present freight operations. The 
latter now provide intercoastal services 
between Atlantic and Pacific ports and 
coastwise services along both seaboards. 
The application, docketed as W-388, Sub. 
2, stated that the line has recently placed 
in service vessels which have “limited” 
accommodations for passengers. 


Members of I.C.C., N.M.B. 
And R.R.B. Get Pay Raises 


Salaries of members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, National Media- 
tion Board, and Railroad Retirement 
Board will be raised to $15,000 a year 
under provisions of the so-called execu- 
tive pay-raise bill which was enacted 
recently by Congress and signed by Pres- 
ident Truman on October 15. This will 
be a $3,000 annual increase for mem- 
bers of the I.C.C., who have been re- 
ceiving $12,000 a year; and a $5,000 in- 
crease for N.M.B. and R.R.B. members, 
who have been receiving $10,000. 

The act puts on the same basis the 
salaries of members of other federal 
commissions, such as the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and United States Mari- 
time Commission. It also increases sal- 
aries of cabinet members and various 
other top and near-top officials of the 
government. 


Grade Crossing Accidents 
Analyzed by Baltimore & Ohio 


Ninety-six per cent of motorists and 
pedestrians involved in serious grade 
crossing accidents are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the crossings at which the 
accidents occur, according to a recent 
Baltimore & Ohio study based on all 
casualty accidents at public crossings of 
the B. & O. during the first half of 1949. 
One-fourth of the motorists in such ac- 
cidents run into the sides of trains or 





locomotives already on the crossings, thie 
study says. 

Only 4 per cent of the motorists in- 
volved in the accidents were “through” 
drivers from other regions. Thirty-nine 
per cent were from the communities in 
which the accidents happened and 57 
per cent were from nearby communi- 
ties, the road’s analysis shows. Most of 
the accidents were caused by failure to 
observe and heed warning signs and 
signals. Some drivers and pedestrians 
went around gates and watchmen or 
through warning signs which had halted 
other traffic. Private automobiles were 
involved in two-thirds of the accidents 
and trucks in nearly one-quarter. Six per 
cent of the accidents involved pedestrians 
only. 

Forty per cent of the trains involved 
were passenger, 40 per cent freight and 
20 per cent yard trains or locomotives, 
the study adds. In two-thirds of the cases 
the trains were standing still or going 
less than 25 m.p.h. In 10 per cent of the 
accidents, the drivers, having ventured 
out on the tracks in the paths of trains, 
got panicky and stalled their cars or 
their cars failed mechanically. Most of 
the accidents occurred during daylight 
trafic periods, but 21 per cent of them 
came between midnight and 6 a.m., when 
traffic is lightest and fastest. Crossing 
accidents tend to be more frequent in 
winter than in summer and also more 
frequent on Saturday, Sunday and Mon- 
day than on mid-week days. 

In releasing results of the study, R. B. 
White, B. & O. president, called on the 
road’s nearly 50,000 employees to con- 
tinue to exercise careful observance of 
crossing rules, both while on and off 
duty. Mr. White said that because of the 
current safety campaign to reduce em- 
ployee injuries, which are 25 per cent 
less than last year, the B. & O. is well 
on the way to the safest year in its his- 
tory. - 


September Employment 


Railroad employment decreased 3.04 
per cent—from 1,202,185 to 1,165,622— 
from mid-August to mid-September, and 
the mid-September total was 13.67 per 
cent below that of September, 1948, ac- 
cording to the preliminary summary pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The index num- 
ber, based on the 1935-1939 average as 
100, was 111.5 for September, as com- 
pared with 115.4 for August and 129.1 
for September, 1948. 

September employment was above that 
of August in only two of the seven 
groups—maintenance of equipment and 
stores, up 1.21 per cent, and the group 
embracing transportation employees 
other than those in train, engine and 
yard service, up 0.29 per cent. The de- 
creases ranged from 12.32 per cent in 
the maintenance of way and structures 
group to 0.36 per cent in the executives, 
officials and staff assistants group. 

As compared with September, 1948, 
there were decreases in all groups. They 
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ranged from 19.25 per cent in the mainte- 


*nance of way and structures group to 


1.26 per cent in the executives, officials 
and staff assistants group. 


September Revenues 16.6 Per 
Cent Below September, 1948 


From preliminary reports of 81 Class 
I railroads representing 79 per cent of 
total operating revenues, the Association 
of American Railroads has estimated that 
the September gross amounted to $556,- 
481,811, a decrease of 16.6 per cent below 
the $667,455,416 reported for the same 
1948 month. Estimated September freight 
revenues were $454,906,674, as compared 
with September, 1948’s $547,959,439, a 
decrease of 17 per cent. Estimated pas- 
senger revenues totaled $57,317,164, as 
compared with $68,096,332, a decrease of 
15.8 per cent. The estimate for all other 
revenues was $44,257,973, as compared 
with $51,399,645, a decrease of 13.9 per 
cent. 


Southern Rate-Pact Hearing 
Now Set for November 9 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has now set November 9 as the date for 
hearing at Atlanta, Ga., on the rate-pro- 
cedures agreement filed by southern 
railroads. The hearing, which had prev- 
iously been scheduled for November 16, 
will be held at the state capitol before 
Commissioner Rogers and Examiner Bur- 
ton Fuller. The proceeding is docketed 
as Section 5a Application No. 6, the 
agreement having been filed for commis- 
sion approval under section 5a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act which was ad- 





the railroads to establish joint through 
rates over rail-water routes between 
points in Trunk Line, New England and 
Central Freight Association territories 
and the metropolitan area of New Or- 
leans, La., via Seatrain terminals at Ho- 
boken, N. J., and Belle Chasse, La. The 
complaint was filed in October, 1940, and 
the proceeding was docketed as No. 
28564. 


Freight Car Loadings 


’ Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended October 15 totaled 583,913 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on October 20. This 
was an increase of 9,685 cars, or 1.7 per 
cent, over the previous week, a decrease 
of 329,044 cars, or 36 per cent, below 
the corresponding week last year, and 
a drop of 370,236 cars, or 38.8 per cent, 
under the equivalent 1947 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended October 8 totaled 574,228 
cars, and the summary for that week as 
compiled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 


REvENUE Freicut Car Loapincs 
For the week ended Saturday, October 8 











District 1949 1948 1947 
BANCO Ty cesscscscctssise 111,632 158,769 169,845 
Allegheny we... 90,504 183,154 196448 
Pocahontas ........ 19,199 68,926 73,313 
SOUGHEEE  cestssviesss 101,284 130,795 140,279 
Northwestern _.... 86,742 138,654 152,853 
Central Western 121,419 140,042 151,682 
Southwestern .... 43,448 71,31¥ 72,442 
Total Western 

Districts __........ 251,609 350,007 376,977 
Total All Roads 574,228 891,651 956,862 
Commodities : 
Grain and grain 

products _........ 51,927 48,923 54,007 
Livestock 17,579 18,886 23,983 
CORE cisscsccss 47,675 176,082 191,142 











In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended October 8 totaled 89,088 cars, com- 
pared with 89,594 cars for the previous 
week, and 91,293 cars for the corres- 
ponding week last year, according to the 
compilation of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
October 8, 1949 ........000 89,088 30,832 
October 9, 1948... 91,293 37,145 


Cumulative totals for Canada: 
October 8, 1949  ........000 2,987,818 1 230,947 
October 9, 1948 cn... 3,086,061 1,377 


Deegan Outlines Plan to 
Improve Community Relations 


The railroads alone among common 
carriers pay their full share of the coun- 
try’s tax bill, Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., 
president of the Federation for Railway 
Progress, and vice-president, public re- 
lations and passenger traffic, of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, told the annual 
meeting of the National Council for Com- 
munity Improvement at Philadelphia, 
Pa., on October 12. 

In 1948 the railroads of the United 
States paid more than $1 billion in taxes 
to municipal, state and federal govern- 
ments, with nearly one-third of the taxes 
being paid locally, Mr. Deegan said. Un- 
like trucks and airways, which pay 
“taxes” but get subsidies back in the 
form of highways and airports, the rail- 
road taxes were “real taxes,” he added, 
“not taxes paid to benefit the rail indus- 
try as such. They went to help support 


', . . public services of all sorts.” 


The F.R.P. president urged that rail- 
roads follow a four-point program to im- 
prove their community relations: (1) 
Improve equipment and railroad pro- 

























































































ded last year year by the Reed-Bulwinkle RS 4,235 14,658 — 15,080 , 
Act. en products 39,151 45,157 47,971 perty, which become community assets; 
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roads provide schools and other com- 
: x October 8 wun 574,228 891,651 956,862 : 
Acting upon the motion of the com- October 1... 658,128 908,866 942,455 munity benefits, and (4) hold open 
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foreman, C. & E. I., Danville. 





The Second Midwestern Institute in Rail Transportation, which began on September 26 and featured a number of prominent railroad ex- 
ecutives as speakers, was concluded on the campus of the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, on October 8. Attending the sessions were: 
(Front row, left to right, kneeling) Thurlow N. Hackney, district traffic manager, Albrent Transfer & Storage Co., Minneapolis; Robert L. 
Bates, agent, New York Central, Beacon, N. Y.; Robert V. Loftus, engineer corps, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Danville, Ill.; Claude T. Ver- 
beck, chief clerk, purchasing department, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, Mobile, Ala.; Charles B. Wolf, trainmaster, Northern Pacific, Duluth, Minn.; 
James G. Pate, assistant to director of public relations, Association of Western Railways, Chicago, and Thomas E. Burke, mechanical super- 
visor, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and president, Association of Rail Transportation Institutes, St. Paul, Minn.: (second row left to 
right) Dr. Edmund A. Nightingale, associate professor of economics and transportation, University of Minnesota, and director of the insti- 
tute; John S. Vitz, transportation student, University of Minnesota; Ervin A. Timm, chief clerk, St. Louis-San Francisco, Minneapolis; James 
L. Wiggins, chief clerk, C. & E. I., Minneapolis; John J. Minahan, supervisor of transportation, Norfolk & Western, Roanoke, Va.; Nestor J. 
Maglich, general car foreman, Minnesota Transfer, St. Paul; Holman F. Braden, assistant engineer, Chicago & North Western, Norfolk, 
Neb.; Victor G. Smart, assistant to general superintendent of transportation, Canadian Pacific, Montreal, Que.; Lee S. Cyphers, car inspec- 
tor, Pennsylvania, Phillipsburg, N. J.; John C. Cartland, trainmaster, C. R. 1. & P., Blue Island, Ill; Drexel N. Hunt, trainmaster, C. R. 1. & 
P., LaSalle, Ill; John A. Forbes, operating assistant, C. P., Winnepeg, Man.: (third row, left to right) John F. Dexter, Warren K. Wahoske 
and Andrew P. McIntosh, transportation students, University of Minnesota; Richard A. Bardwell, engineer of tests, C. & E. |., Danville; 
Richard A. Bates, junior mechanical engineer, C. & E. |., Danville; Daniel F. Howard, traffic representative, C. & E. |., Chicago; John T. 
DeYoung, transportation assistant, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, Milwaukee, Wis.; Joseph L. Lenihan, attorney, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Louisville, Ky.; Robert J. Hill, chief clerk, Delaware Lackawanna & Western, Minneapolis; George M. Stephenson, attorney, Minneapolis 
& St. Louis, Minneapolis; Walter D. Bly, trainmaster, C. R. I. & P., Muscatine, lowa, and Hugh S. Vierling, assistant trainmaster and road 








Deegan said, “their earnings, the level 
of which is controlled by the federal 
government, were so lean there were no 
funds to modernize and expand to meet 
recessions, depressions and _ national 
emergencies, 

“Community relations must be strength- 
ened to win for the railroads the full 
support they need. The need for bet- 
ter community relations was one of 
the primary reasons why Robert R. 
Young founded the Federation for Rail- 
way Progress to give a voice in the 
railroads to the public, investors, ship- 
pers, employees, suppliers, banks and 
brokerage houses.” 


U. P. Will Open $8,000,000 
Tunnel in Wyoming October 24 


On October 24, a 6,000-hp. Diesel loco- 
motive pulling a special train will crash 
through a papier-mache shield covering 
the west portal of the Union Pacific’s 
new 6,700-ft. tunnel at Altamont, Wyo., 
to signify the opening of the $8,000,000 
bore which the road has been building for 
the past 24 years. (A feature article 
highlighting various engineering aspects 
of the tunnel’s construction was published 
in Railway Age of September 10, page 
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52). Preceding the official opening will 
be dedication ceremonies attended by 
U. P. president A. E. Stoddard, other 
officers of the railroad and representa- 
tives of the Morrison-Knudsen Construc- 
tion Company, builders of the project. 

The train will later proceed to nearby 
Evanston, Wyo., where the city’s cham- 
ber of commerce will honor the group at 
a luncheon observing the latest accom- 
plishment in the railroad’s $250,000,000 
improvement program. The Altamont 
tunnel will eliminate the only stretch of 
single track on the U. P.’s 1,026-mi. line 
between Omaha, Neb., and Salt Lake 
City, Utah. The new structure which, will 
carry westbound traffic, approximately 
parallels the single track, 5,941-ft. Aspen 
tunnel completed in 1901. The latter will 
handle eastbound traffic only after Octo- 
ber 24. 


New England Roads Join 
To Improve Freight Service 


New England’s railroads are making 
strenuous efforts to bring their freight 
service to a point where it will fully meet 
the requirements and desires of New 
England industry, Laurence F. Whitte- 
more, president of the New York, New 


Haven & Hartford, told the New Hamp- 
shire Manufacturers Association at Man- 
chester, N. H., on October 14. 

Stating that he was speaking: on be- 
half of the major New England car- 
riers, Mr. Whittemore declared that “de- 
cisive moves are being inaugurated to 
improve carload freight service and will 
be actively and consistently progressed. 
For the benefit of New England’s manu- 
facturers and other shippers whose mar- 
kets are outside of New England this 
top-policy-directed service improvement 
campaign will be instituted with all the 
railroads connecting with New England’s 
roads and we have already been in touch 
with some of them.” 

Referring to shipper complaints voiced 
at a recent Shippers Advisory Board 
meeting at Bretton Woods, N. H., and 
reported in the Railway Age of October 
8, page 73, that present-day railroad serv- 
ice is not as good as it was and is fur- 
ther deteriorating, Mr. Whittemore de- 
clared that he welcomed, “as do the 
other presidents of New England’s rail- 
roads, this opportunity for plain talk. 
And speaking of plain talk,” he con- 
tinued, “it is about time we had some 
plain talk about the destruction of New 
England’s highways and the lack of ef- 
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fective enforcement of truck weight laws 
in some of the states. The gas tax money 
largely contributed by automobilists is 
proving not sufficient to meet the wear 
and tear caused by truck overloads in 
defiance of state laws. 

“Getting back to the railroads, you 
may be sure that railroad management 
today recognizes that when one of the 
railroads has disabilities, all of the rail- 
roads suffer. Corrections of failures in 
railread service is a problem for all the 
railroads and we intend to treat it as 
such. Already four railroads—the Bangor 
& Aroostook, the Boston & Maine, the 
Maine Central and the New Haven have 
appointed a three-man coordinating com- 
mittee to iron out problems among them- 
selves. The function of this committee 
will be broadened. We can and will im- 
prove railroad freight service. ... We 
know we must do this if we are to meet 
competition and thereby preserve private 
enterprise operated railroads and also 
preserve New England’s place in the 
rapidly changing industrial and transpor- 
taticn picture.” 

Pointing out one of the methods to 
meet the present situation, Mr. Whitte- 
more stated, “the New Haven is carrying 
on an increasing business by the opera- 
tion of specially equipped flat cars car- 
rying highway trailers between Boston 
and Providence and New York. This 
type cf operation is based on solid eco- 
nomics and the weight of the truck 
trailer has no deleterious effect on the 
splendidly constructed rail lines in this 
section. The industry which feels that 
it must use truck operations between 
major points is ‘benefitted, as well as 
the motorist who today finds it increas- 
ingly difficult to use the highways; and 
the railroads earn an honest dollar.” 


Bridge on “Q” Mainline Put 
Out of Service by Derailment 


The derailment of 45 freight cars, and 
the fire which swept the wreckage after- 
wards, combined to knock out of service 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy’s main- 
line bridge over the Grand River west of 
Thayer, Iowa, on October 15. As a result, 
the road’s Chicago-Omaha, Neb., service 
is not expected to be resumed over the 
structure until October 25. Meantime, 
primary passenger and freight trains are 
being rerouted over lines of other roads 
and secondary trains are being detoured 
over other Burlington routes. 

The 66-car train was freight extra No. 
5600 traveling east. Of the 45 derailed 
cars, 12 went into the river, 15 piled up 
on the bridge and the balance were de- 
railed east of the bridge. The bridge, 
located at milepost No. 379.51, is a 450- 
ft. double-track steel span 72 ft. high. 


Travel to Florida Up—C. & E. I. 


The streamlined “Dixie Flagler,” 
which is operated between Chicago and 
Miami, Fla., by the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois and cooperating southern roads, 
has been attracting capacity and near- 
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capacity loads since October 1, accord- 
ing to Elmer E. Gordon, C. & E. I. 
passenger traffic manager. 

“Travel to Florida during the past 
summer was up 26.5 per cent over last 
year,’ Mr. Gordon said, “and if that 
figure is any indication of potential 
increases in normally heavy winter travel, 
the season will be one of the best since 
the war. Hotel rates in first class hotels 
are more in line with the average vaca- 
tioners’ pocketbooks this year, and this 
is undoubtedly proving an added factor 
in the state’s already-booming winter 
season business.” 

Mr. Gordon said that vacationers from 
the West Coast, particularly in the San 
Francisco (Cal.) area, have increased 
to such an extent that the C. & E. I. 
has appointed an agent there. Special 
space allocations for these passengers 
have already been arranged aboard the 
“Georgian,” and plans are underway tu 
extend this service to West Coast cus- 
tomers who wish to ride the “Dixie 
Flagler,” he stated. 


Negotiators Reduce Union 
Claims to 93 on M. P. 


On October 20, 11 days of direct nego- 
tiations between representatives of the 
strike-bound Missouri Pacific and of the 
four striking operating unions had re- 
duced to 93 the 282 original claims in- 
volved in the dispute which brought 
about the walkout on September 9. Talks 
on the disputed issues were resumed on 
October 10 at the request of governors 
of states affected by the strike, as was 
noted in the Railway Age of October 
15, page 66. 

Swift progress in disposing of the 
claims in the early stages of the renewed 
negotiations lead many to believe that 
the strike might be settled prior to Sat- 
urday, October 22. However, the dispu- 
tants have been unable to reach accord 
on the remaining 93 claims, which are 
said to involve some 12 principles. 

The two parties were conferring on 
October 20, as this issue went to press, 
with the idea of agreeing upon a meth- 
od for handling the unsettled issues. 
Prior to the governors’ proposal, prompt 
agreement may be reached upon a meth- 
od of disposing of these 93 cases and 
the strike be immediately terminated. 


1.C.C. Grants More Time 
To Install AB Brakes 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has given the railroads more time to 
install AB brakes on all freight cars 
used in interchange service, but it has 
set out a schedule which contemplates 
that all wunequipped cars shall be 
equipped or withdrawn from service by 
December 31, 1951. The requirement 
that the brakes be installed was origi- 
nally imposed by the commission’s Sep- 
tember 21, 1945, order in the No. 13523 
proceeding, and the deadline was next 
January 1 when the latest extension or- 
der was issued. 





The latter, dated October 10, stipu- 
lated that all freight cars not equipped 
with AB brakes by next December 31 
shall be equipped, or withdrawn from 
interchange service, in accordance with 
the following schedule: Where the num- 
ber of unequipped cars is 2,000 or less, 
all shall be equipped or withdrawn on 
or before. December 31, 1950; where the 
number of unequipped cars is over 2,000, 
one-half shall be equipped or withdrawn 
on or before December 31, 1950, and the 
remainder on or before December 3], 
1951. 


VonWiller Outlines “Seven 
Steps, Three Objectives” 


“The most important problem of rail- 
road sales and service men is the up- 
building, training and maintenance of 
an intelligent, well-trained, energetic 
and hard-hitting sales force who can sell 
or help buyers to buy sufficient railroad 
transportation to achieve our agreed 
objectives,” H. W. VonWiller, traffic 
vice-president of the Erie, told the Cen- 
tral Railway Club of Buffalo, N. Y., at 
its October 13 meeting. 

“The overall objectives of railroad 
salesmen” Mr. VonWiller described as 
“(1) to keep the highest possible volume 
of the available tonnage, both carload 
and l.c.l., on the rails; (2) to establish 
prices that are economic and fair, and 
that will provide a fair return to the 
investors and provide for modernization 
and expansion, and (3) to insure the kind 
of service that the industry of this coun- 
try needs and has a right to expect.” 

Achievement of these objectives, he 
continued, involves seven steps: (1) To 
know that the price or rate is fair and 
economic; (2) to plan and make a good 
approach; (3) to plan and impel a 
favorable setting; (4) to make an effec- 
tive presentation; (5) to have the ability 
and willingness to answer questions and 
objections; (6) to be able to uncover the 
buyer’s intent and the motives which 
impel him to buy, and (7) to know how 
to “close the sale.” 

Pointing out that “competition is good 
for any industry and all the railroads 
ask is that they work under the same 
rules,” Mr. VonWiller told his audience 
“the biggest hurdle” faced by railroad 
men in selling railroad service “is the 
inequality of treatment in legislation, 
taxation and subsidy of our competition 
—the trucks, the air lines and the 
waterways.” He quoted figures to show 
that “federal, state and municipal gov- 
ernments have, roughly speaking, spent 
seven times as much for the building of 
airports as all the domestic air lines have 
invested in their own business”; advo- 
cated that “superhighways . . . when 
they are built . . . should be constructed 
under arrangements that will amortize 
the cost and pay for the upkeep,” and 
suggested that waterways be built on 
the same self-sustaining basis. 

“There is no particular reason why 
your money and mine should be spent 
to reduce the freight charges of a few 
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Healthy Competition Must Be Fair Competition 


Compromising the principle of free enter- 
prise to let government do something not 
traditionally considered to be—in the heri- 
tage of custom bequeathed to us by the 
Mother Country—a governmental function 
is a dangerous concession; and one which 
calls for constant vigilance. Because, by 
permitting government, as a matter of ex- 
pediency, to invade evén slightly the field 
of economic activity, it is much too easy 
and too tempting a step to accept govern- 
ment as a substitute for private enterprise 
in thousands of situations where private en- 
terprise could do a far better job than gov- 
ernment ever can hope to do. It is the old 
story of letting the traditional camel poke 
his head into the lengendary tent... . I 
see no grave danger of socialization of 
transportation in cases where public aid, to 
an amount required to secure necessary 
facilities and no more, is extended to trans- 
portation enterprises organized under the 
traditional corporate form. Rather, the 
danger of socialization arises when trans- 
portation becomes a direct branch of gov- 
ernment—subject to none of the strict ac- 
counting required of corporate enterprises. 
Special interests are quick to recognize 
non-corporate governmental transportation 
facilities as a means whereby they can 
siphon off the resources of the public treas- 
ury without running a risk of detection and 
incarceration attendant upon more forth- 
right and more honest ways of depriving 
people of their property. . . . 

It is true that corporate financing puts 
the railways at a serious disadvantage in 
competing with politically financed water- 
ways and highways. But two wrongs do not 
make a right. Correction of inequalities in 
transportation lies in financing all long- 
haul transportation as nearly as possible 
like corporations are financed, so as to put 
as large a share as possible of the costs 
of service upon direct users, and to mini- 
mize the burden on general tax funds.... 

Let no one in the railway business, nor 
any leader in industry or affairs of state, 
neglect to realize the sobering fact that 


our North American continent is the last 
remaining citadel of individual initiative 
and free enterprise in transportation in the 
entire world. Let no one fail to observe, 
either, that on this continent, our ingrained 
loyalty to freedom and competition is so 
great that, even where some railways have 
fallen into government ownership by force 
of circumstances rather than by choice, 
they continue to be organized as private 
corporations so they may compete equitably, 
seeking no arbitrary or unfair advantage, 
with railways which continue in private 
ownership. ... 

Our railways on this continent are facing 
difficult times—not, as many mistakenly 
believe, because excessive competition 
exists in transportation, but because the 
several classes of competitors are not re- 
quired to observe the same rules. The rules 
for competitive behavior as between com- 
peting railways are identical, and with few 
exceptions, competitive conditions are even 
and fair. 

Highway, water, and air transportation in 
my country are not, however, governed by 
the same rules to which the railways are 
subjected. As already indicated, it is not 
so much the fact that they receive public 
aid which is reprehensible and dangerous— 
rather it is because the aid is extended in 
a back-handed and secretive manner, with- 
out the control of traditional corporate ac- 
counting. Such aid extended through the 
corporate device tends to be held to a 
minimum. Without the policing afforded by 
such accounting, on the contrary, these 
expenditures get out of control and are not 
limited by actual needs. .. . 

If government would invade our business 
only to the extent necessary to protect the 
public interest—with the burden of proof 
placed upon those proposing restrictions 
upon us; and if the same degree of pay- 
ment by customers were exacted from the 
users of all agencies of transportation—I! 
am sure that our industry would thrive as 
well as any well-established business in the 
country. 


—President R. W. Brown of the Reading in a Newcomen Society Address at Toronto, Ont., on 


October 6. 





individual firms,” he said, adding that 
“it is a matter of record that such reduc- 
tions in transportation charges do not 
react to the ultimate benefit of the con- 
sumer at all. Canals or airports could 
be built by private capital just as the 
railroads were built, but only if each 
proposition is economically sound and 
will prove to be self-sustaining.” 


Money for Rivers and Harbors 


Appropriations totaling $197,985,690 
for the rivers and harbors work of the 
Army’s Corps of Engineers are provided 
in the Department of the Army’s civil 
functions appropriations act for the cur- 
rent fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, 
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which was signed by President Truman 
on October 13. This compares with $177,- 
489,000 appropriated for that purpose 
during the previous fiscal year ended 
last June 30. 

The fiscal 1950 total includes $114,- 
145,690 for new construction, $75,000,000 
for maintenance and operation of com- 
pleted works, $2,000,000 for planning, 
and $1,200,000 for “preliminary exami- 
nations and surveys.” The remainder is 
for administrative expenses, “contin- 
gencies,” and miscellaneous activities 
such as removing sunken vessels, pre- 
vention of debris, etc. Only a nominal 
appropriation of $100 was provided to 
cover the federal government’s share of 
altering railroad bridges in connection 





with new waterway projects, but it was 
explained at the Office of the Chief of 
Engineers that balances in that account 
were considered adequate to cover the 
prospective expenditures in fiscal 1950. 

The largest expenditure ($35,000,000) 
from the “new works” funds provided 
in the bill will be for the McNary lock 
and dam on the Columbia river. Next, 
in turn, come $9,000,000 for work en the 
Mississippi at Chain of Rocks, [Il.; $7,- 
500,000 for the Jim Woodruff lock and 
dam on the Apalachicola river in Florida; 
$5,000,000 for the Chief Joseph dam on 
the Columbia river, and $3,500,000 for 
locks on the Monongahela river. Of the 
$2,000,000 appropriated for planning, 
$200,000 has been allocated to the pro- 
posed Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway. 

This and a $1,000,000 appropriatior 
carried in the bill for construction of a 
lock and dam at Demopolis,  Alla., 
marked “a great victory in our battle 
for funds for the Tennessee-Tombighee 
inland waterway,” Representative Rank- 
in, Democrat of Mississippi, said after 
the bill had been passed. The ehairman 
of the House committee on appropria- 
tions, Representative Cannon, Democrat 
of Missouri, disagreed. He said that the 
proposed lock and dam at Demopolis 
would be part of “the established water- 
way connecting Mobile and Birming- 
ham,” and denied that they would he 
part of the proposed Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee project. 

“No money,” Mr. Cannon said, was 
allowed for construction on the Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee project, and but for an 
unexpected and unforeseen parliamentary 
tangle the $200,000 would not have 
been allowed for planning. Any money 
spent on planning such an impracticable 
and costly project will be thrown away. 
Tt can never be built.” 


“Pioneer Zephyr” in Service 
Between Denver and Cheyenne 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy’s 
“Pioneer Zephyr,” which has traveled 
more than 214 million miles since its 
christening in 1934 as America’s first 
Diesel-powered streamlined train, was 
placed in regular passenger service on 
October 16, between Denver, Colo., and 
Cheyenne, Wyo., on the Colorado & 
Southern (part of the Burlington Lines). 
The train was featured recently in the 
“Wheels-A-Rolling” pageant at the Rail- 
road Fair in Chicago. 


Western Roads Accept 
Rate-Pact Conditions 


Western railroads have advised the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that they 
have accepted the terms and conditions 
included by the commission in its recent 
order approving the rate-procedures 
agreement entered by those roads as 
members of the Western Traffic Associa- 
tion. The commission’s decision, noted in 
the Railway Age of October 8, page 68, 
marked its first determination with res- 
pect to an agreement filed under the In- 
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of terstate Commerce Act’s section 5a, 
at which was added last year by the Reed- 
e Bulwinkle Act. 

0. The conditions «required modification 
) of the agreement in two respects: To eli- 
d minate provisions which would have 
k authorized chairmen of five of the asso- 
t, ciation’s six regional freight bureaus to 
ec refer to their respective executive com- 


) mittees actions taken by their freight 

d trafic managers committees or freight 

trafic committees; and to add_provi- 

sions insuring that notice of intention 

to permit the expiration of rates bear- 

ing expiration dates, which have been 

in effect 15 months or longer, shall be 

' placed on the public dockets of the re- 
gional organizations. 

These modifications have been made, 

and the agreement, as thus amended, is 

“in full force and effect,” according to 

the statement of acceptance filed with 

the commission by W. H. Dana, chair- 

man of the association’s executive com- 

mittee. The statement went on to re- 

quest that the commission take “such 

further action, if any, as it may deem 

: appropriate.” The proceeding is Section 
5a Application No. 2. 


McDonald Elected Solicitor 
Of Commissioners’ Association 


: Walter R. McDonald, chairman of the 
- Georgia Public Service Commission, has 
been elected general solicitor of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utili- 
: ties Commissioners, with headquarters at 
Washington, D. C. He will succeed Fred- 
erick G. Hamley, who resigned recently 
to accept appointment as a justice of the 
Supreme Court of the state of Washing- 
: ton. 
Mr. McDonald was chosen by the as- 
sociation’s executive committee at an 
October 14 meeting in Chicago. He is a 
former president of the association; and, 
except for two years (1933-35), has 
been a member of the Georgia commis- 
sion since 1923. 


1.C.C. Launches Probe 
Of Classification Rule 34 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has instituted, upon its own motion, an 
investigation of Rule 34 of the Consoli- 
dated Freight Classification. The inquiry, 
docketed as No. 30280, will consider 
the “reasonableness and the lawfulness 
otherwise of the rates, relations of rates, 
and other provisions and practices where- 
by freight charges are based upon the 
graduated scales of minimum weights 
provided in said rule 34.” 

The objective will be a determination 
of “whether or not the differences in 
minimum weights and rates based there- 
on provided by said rule, which differ- 
ences are presently based solely upon 
car lengths, are with respect to open 
cars, reasonably related to differences in 
the floor-loading capacity of such cars, 
and, with respect to closed cars, to the 
cubical capacity of such cars.” 

The order instituting the investigation 
was followed by notice in which the 
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commission announced that public hear- 
ings would begin on November 28 at 
Portland, Ore., in the Hotel Multnomah. 
They will be conducted by Examiner 
Myron Witters. 


Recess Negotiations On Extra 
Fireman for Diesel Locomotives 


Representatives of the railroads and 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen last week recessed 
their talks at Chicago concerning the 
union’s demands for an additional fire- 
man on Diesels and for certain rule 
changes. The two-day meetings ended 





subject to resumption later, but no date 
for additional talks was set. 

As noted in Railway Age of October 
15, page 84, discussions concerning the 
demands were renewed after the broth- 
erhood had rejected the September 19 
presidential emergency board’s recom- 
mendation wherein it was advocated that 
the union’s demands be denied (see 
Railway Age of September 24, page 
52). The brotherhood was free to call a 
strike on October 19, the 30-day “cool- 
ing off” period provided by the Railway 
Labor Act having expired. 

Meanwhile, negotiations were continu- 
ing at Chicago between the carriers and 





Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class | Steam 
Railways 
Compiled from 128 Reports (Form IBS) representing 132 steam railways 
(SWITCHING AND TERMINAL COMPANIES NOT INCLUDED) 


Income Items 


For month of July 
1949 1948 


United States 
For the seven months of 
1949 1948 


1. Net railway operating income... .. $50,337,003 $105,256,808  $363,480,732 $516,189,529 
Do OUR IS 6 ie as cle tcde sess 17,582,020 16,459,269 122,605,052 129,591,186 
3. CUO SIO TINO 36.550, 66415. os0:ec00nis 67,919,023 121,716,077 486,085,784 645,780,715 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from : 
ee eer ee 2,482,761 5,056,195 21,359,183 39,107,327 
5. Income available for fixed charges 65,436,262 116,659,882 464,726,601 606,673,388 
6. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and 
oe na oe 9,965,584 12,280,085 67,517,326 76,254,475 
6-02. Interest deductions!...... 24,892,422 24,138,566 173,333,700 168,275,247 
6-03. Other deductions. ....... 209,262 166,769 1,367,051 1,029,933 
6-04. Total fixed charges..... 35,067,268 36,585,420 242,218,077 245,559,655 
G Income after fixed charges... . 30,368,994 80,074,462 222,508,524 361,113,733 
G6. Other dadtictions:.:..<..... 20206080. 3,507,934 3,187,978 21,804,814 22,262,842 
9 (nr er 26,861,060 76,886,484 200,703,710 338,850,891 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures 
and Equipment)............. 34,029,952 31,221,196 233,661,222 214,897,703 
11. Amortization of defense projects... 1,372,672 1,573,202 9,599,992 9,897,856 
12. Federal income taxes............. 17,434,132 48,854,376 147,884,756 220,757,605 
13. Dividend appropriations: 
13-01. On common stock....... 3,996,045 4,911,593 94,659,303 85,462,063 
13-02. On preferred stock...... 6,139,277 1,471,826 39,778,320 34,956,881 
Ratio of income to fixed charges 
(Item 5 +6-04)....... aeralare 1.87 3.19 1,92 2.47 
United States 


Selected Expenditure and Asset Items 





Balance at end of a 
1949 194 















17. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Road........ $190,358,251 $176,602,186 
18. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Equipment. . . 615,952,986 478,849,648 
19, Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 
SOUanies (LOLA AOCOUNE COb) 6 6-6 ose sc. cc cc ees cew sedan 522,079,128 533,201,026 
Sy Grea Ri NTIAE ET CIIIEIS i 55a og. 55 5 crocs wcis oye 6:06 0 40.94 0 bIGe ee elie Os 137,848,498 149,307,875 
21 I es Na ino bale a ol s'e'ohald oie 65 51d KS we phed<8es Obs 704,027,780 931,733,531 
22. Temporary cash investments 846,215,794 947 .999,986 
Eucla ais a'a1bud ediajn ves sitive wiles v0 osienis sie 122,040,565 127,172,906 
Se EE COCUITONNES 3 5 55. «6 56.6.0 4.0.0 6 545 a0i0.c cnet ce oeese ces 551,469 12,477,600 
25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr................06 0000 eu eee 48,650,752 56,294,797 
26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors.............. 126,523,088 129,911,147 
27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable.................-0 00-0 eee ees 290,024,636 341,713,219 
28. Materials and supplies.................+-4:- 835,216,389 818,842,478 
29, Interest and dividends receivable. ..................-5- 10,993,517 13,816,307 
Sil ere COCUMATIEN NOOPEVORID So <5 .-!. 55s cin ccececccccerdseredesece 153,182,870 180,895,568 
er igo 5 cod cricls 4/0/o)< Sea; e) dma wee F'sin w nle'e detec ee nec 39,059,101 42,950,173 
ae Total current assets (items 21 to 31). ................ ae 3,176,485,961 3,603,807,712 
Selected Liability Items 
40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months?............... te ere $126,956,812 $119,268,353 
A TT PO DOMOIONET «<5 5a 0.516 10006608 's ces cic cee steevacneeees 4,415,369 3,150,000 
42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr............0-2e0seseseceees 75,186,856 94,245,960 
43. Audited eccounts and wages payable. ..............20s0eeeeceee 467,766,868 494,873,478 
44. Miscellaneous accounts payable. ..... 2.1.0.2... ees e re recaceees 228,469,239 244,355,915 
BS; Titre THMMIPGE IEEE. 5.6.5 biclncd occ canes dewnecetewescccees 25,831,985 28,918,614 
46. Dividends matured unpaid.......... Marre a Oe Pele kis Beinisie eee 6 7,426,861 10,176,412 
47. Unmatured interest accrued. ..........0.-.esecceeseeecece Sie 68,990,274 67,933,979 
48. Unmatwred dividends declared... .........e00s0ssceceeeeeceees 20,512,913 17,593,727 
49. Accrued accounts payable... . 0 ccc cecsinn cts ccccesccctesecess 156,106,538 212,845.252 
50. Taxes accrued........... Eaiaig aic.e SST AER GME taaias <nleeecpees 734,340,818 729,291,783 
Si Cedar GPU TAMIR EIOB S56 6 5c. oa ca sandal ccac tee secciececcuescs 71,896,995 89,757,721 
52. Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51)............-6-000-- 1,860,944,716 1,993,142,841 
53. Analysis of taxes accrued: 
53-01. U. S. Government taxes... . 2.2... ccc cece eres eceee 569,049,781 572,584,613 
53-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes..............----- 165,291 ,037 156,707,170 
54. Other unadjusted credits....... Sepa aN Uae ali, Sti occ ak a'o.g ware cehels > 266,089,433 295,332,346 





1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 


2 Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which becomes 


due within six months after close of month of report. 


3 Includes obligations which mature not more than one year after date of issue. Sit 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 
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representatives of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and the Order of 
Railway Conductors concerning the two 
unions’ demands for changes in sched- 
ule rules (see Railway Age of October 
1, page 55). 


Boost in Pension and Survivors’ 
Benefits Goal of Pension Forum 


A 25 per cent increase in both pen- 
sions and survivors’ benefits is being 
sought for railroad workers by the Na- 
tional Railroad Pension Ferum, Inc., 
Thomas Stack, president of that organi- 
zation, told members of the City Passen- 
ger Agents’ Association of Chicago at a 
luncheon meeting on October 11. The 
forum is a voluntary organization of 
union and non-union employees which 
was originally set up in 1947 to seek 
repeal of the so-called Crosser Act, but 
which has since continued its efforts to- 
ward increased benefits for railroaders. 

Mr. Stack said that Senate and House 
committee hearings are scheduled to be 
held soon in Washington, D. C., on the 
proposals, which would raise the present 
maximum retirement annuity from $144 
to $180 and the maximum widow’s an- 
nuity from $40 to $50. “Since the present 
reserve in the retirement fund now ex- 
ceeds $2 billion, 86 million and is increas- 
ing at the rate of $400 million annually 
. .. the increase is not only ‘necessitated’ 
by the high cost of living, but actuarily 
feasible and would not disrupt the sound- 
ness of the fund,” he stated. 


C.&0O. and B. of L.F.&E. 
Settle Grievances 


A backlog of 534 grievances between 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men, which four months ago threatened 
to precipitate a strike, has been com- 
pletely settled, according to an announce- 
ment by Walter J. Tuohy, president of 
the C. & O., and David B. Robertson, 
president cf the union. The joint an- 
nouncement said the last 34 grievances 
had been settled by unanimous decisions 





of a three-man arbitration panel in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and that the 500 other 
grievances had been settled previously by 
direct negotiation and mediation. A 
strike would have affected the road’s 
operations in seven states. Some of the 
534 grievances were five years old and 
most of them involved pay claims and 
the application of working rules. The 
arbitration panel consisted of Mart J. 
O’Malley, former associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of Indiana; H. A. Porch, 
vice-president of the B. of L.F. & E., and 
R. G. Vawter, general superintendent, 
Eastern General division, of the C. & O. 


Freight-Absorption Bill 
Sidetracked until January 


Rushing toward adjournment _ this 
week, the Senate on October 18 post- 
poned until January its final action on 
pending legislation to legalize the absorp- 
tion of freight charges by sellers under- 
taking to reach distant markets. The 
postponement came when the proposed 
legislation was in the final stage of its 
journey through Congress, the Senate 
having under consideration the confer- 
ence report, previously adopted by the 
House, which reconciled the differing 
House and Senate versions of the bill, 
S.1008. 

During the course of the Senate debate 
on the cenference report, Senator Doug- 
las, Democrat of Illinois, an opponent of 
the proposed legislation, moved that fur- 
ther consideration of the report be post- 
poned until January 20, 1950. The motion 
was adopted by the Senate. The proposed 
legislation is designed to eliminate the 
confusion which has resulted from the 
Supreme Court’s April 26, 1948, decision 
upholding the Federal Trade Comniis- 
sion’s “cease and desist” order against 
the cement industry’s basing-point sys- 
tem of pricing. 


August Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public its Bureau of Transport 
Economics and _ Statistics’ preliminary 
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RAILROAD “FANS” ARE CAMERA “FANS”—At Mt. Pocono, Pa., on the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western’s October 9 special “fan” trip 
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summary of steam railway accidents for 
August and this year’s first eight months. 
The compilation, which is subject to re- 
vision, follows: 


Month of | 8 months ended 

Item August with August 

1949 1948 1949 1948 
Number of train ac- 

UOT | sccscsssssrectince 715 1,052 5,885 8,152 
Number of accidents 
resulting in casual- 

EDD: “cncnscovcteasitentasettctess 45 39 325 406 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- 
ice and _ nontrain 


accidents: 
Trepassers 
CLT, Geererenerenes 171 162 868 938 
Injured  ......0 ~ 429 ii 759 7 


Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train ac- 
cidents* 
Killed .. — _ 1 17 
Injured ... 129 79 355 755 
(b) In train-ser- 
vice accidents 
Killed  .... 3 
Injured ... 182 266 1,391 1,863 
Travelers not on 


<1 emer 1 _ 4 5 

TegFUPed , .ocssccsce 59 77 497 676 
Employees on duty: 

ANB  Sccstssesces 33 56 269 382 

Injured  .......0000 2,022 2,717 15,480 20,888 
All other nontres- 

passers** 

| I eemrers 112 =«=118 1,000 1,061 

Injured  ........00 361 39 445 3,517 4,114 
Total—All classes 

of persons: 

GME: ccicsésssice 320 340 2,158 2,415 

Reg OT | sssctecesces 2,882 3,695 21,999 29,053 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service ac- 
cidents by the fact that the former caused 
damage of more than $250 to railway property 
in 1948. Beginning January 1, 1949, this mini- 
mum was raised to $275. Only a minor part 
of the total accidents result in casualties to 
persons, as noted above. 

**Casualties to ‘Other nontrepassers’? happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-cressing casvalties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: ; 


Persons: 
RATOO— cssecscoeses 96 107 911 962 
BRGUIE ancccinsicns 185 268 2,260 2,527 


SUPPLY TRADE 


Plans have been announced for mov- 
ing the general offices of the Pressed Steel 
Car Company to Chicago from Pittsburgh, 
Pa. All departments now in the Koppers 
Building in Pittsburgh will be transferred 
to Chicago, but a sales office will be 
maintained in Pittsburgh. 





The Townsend Company, New Brighton, 
Pa., has established a new sales office 
in the Broad Street Station building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., under the directicn of 
Edward T. Brown, sales manager of the 
eastern division. 


The Monroe Auto Equipment Company, 
Monroe, Mich., has announced the es- 
tablishment of service agencies in va- 
rious cities over the country to facili- 
tate repair service on Monroe railroad 
shock absorbers. The agencies now 
operating are: The Durham Company, 
New York; Illinois Auto Electric Com- 
pany, Chicago; Tri-State Distributing 
Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio; Electric 
Power Maintenance Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Knorr-Maynard, Inc., Tampa, 
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Fla.; Battery & Starter Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Service Sales of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Roberts Brothers Company, Washington, 
D. C., and Motor Ignition Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ray H. Timmons, formerly manager of 
manufacturing for the transportation and 
generator division of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation at East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been appointed manufacturing 
manager of industrial products. C. M. 
Clark, formerly superintendent of manu- 
facturing for the transportation and gen- 
erator division, succeeds Mr. Timmons as 
manager of manufacturing for that divi- 
sion. 


The American manganese steel divi- 
sion of the American Brake Shoe Com- 
pany has appointed the Whitehead Metal 
Products Company as distributors of its 
complete line of Amsco welding products. 
The Whitehead company operates ware- 
houses in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts and Maryland. 


Elwood E. Zerbe has been appointed 
field engineer in the Atlanta, Ga., dis- 
trict for the Nelson stud welding divi- 
sion of the Morton Gregory Corporation, 
with headquarters at 965 Crescent Ave- 
nue, N.E., Atlanta. Mr. Zerbe began 
his career as an apprentice in the Al- 
toona, Pa., shops of the Pennsylvania, 





Elwood E. Zerbe 


with which road he remained for 20 
years, advancing to the position of ma- 
chine shop foreman. He later worked 
for the Franklin Railway Supply Com- 
pany at New York for four years. He 
left that company early this year to join 
the Nelson organization as a specialist 
on railroad applications, 


G. L. Gabrielson has been appointed 
sales agent in the Pittsburgh, Pa., of- 
fice of the American Car & Foundry Co. 
He formerly was in the miscellaneous 
products division of the sales depart- 
ment at New York. 


C. H. Hosterman, formerly manager of 
the accessories department of the Elliott 
Company, has been appointed manager 
of the general apparatus department. 
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Harry A. Erb, service manager of the 
steam turbine department of the Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp. for the 
past six years, has rejoined Elliott as 
assistant to M. A. King, vice-president 
in charge of engineering, with head- 
quarters at Jeannette, Pa. 


Daniel R. Winter, formerly manager of 
national account sales for the Gulf Oil 
Corporation, has been appointed assistant 
general manager in charge of transpor- 
tation sales, primarily responsible for di- 
rect sales to railroads, air lines and 





Daniel R. Winter 


steamship lines. Mr. Winter began his 
business career with the Sinclair Re- 
fining Company, Chicago, later becom- 
ing a partner in Bacon, Whipple & Co., 
investment bankers. He joined Gulf Oil 
in 1935 as a special representative in 
sales. 


H. Edward Neale has been appointed 
Chicago district representative of the Bul- 
lard Company, Bridgeport, Conn., work- 
ing in conjunction with the Marshall & 
Huschart Machinery Co., 571 Washing- 
ton boulevard, Chicago. 


Henry Bohnsack, president of the In- 
ternational Steel Company, Evansville, 
Ind., has been elected chairman of the 
firm’s board. Walter G. Koch, senior 
vice-president and in charge of Interna- 
tional’s railway division, becomes presi- 
dent and chief executive officer. Wesley 
D. Hamilton, vice-president and also in 
charge of the railway division, has been 
elected vice-president and director of 
sales. 


OBITUARY 


Frederick C. Koch, vice-president and 
a director of the Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corporation and __ business 
manager of Railway Signaling and Com- 
munications, one of its railway publica- 
tions, died on October 17, at the Mary 
Immaculate Hospital, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Mr. Koch was born in Jersey City, 
N. J., on June 9, 1893. He began his 
business career with the Railway Age 
Gazette (now Railway Age) in 1909, and 
worked successively as copy runner, of- 





fice boy, clerk in the subscription mail- 
ing department, clerk in the circulation 
department, manager of the advertising 
makeup department, and assistant to 
vice-president. In 1917, he was appointed 
advertising sales representative for all 
Simmons-Boardman transportation pub- 





Frederick C. Koch 


lications. Eight years later he was ap- 
pointed business manager of Railway 
Engineering and Maintenance,  an- 
other Simmons-Boardman publication. 
He was elected a vice-president of the 
publishing firm in 1936, a director in 
1937, and business manager of Rail- 
way Signaling and Communications in 
1944, 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Union Pacific is reported to be in- 
quiring for 2,500 50-ton box cars, 750 40- 
ton stock cars, 250 50-ton flat cars, 1,400 
50-ton gondola cars and 100 70-ton gon- 
dola cars. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The Great Northern is inquiring for 
66 passenger cars, of which 30 will be 
sleeping cars. Authorization by the road’s 
board of directors to purchase 30 sleep- 
ing cars, 6 coaches, 6 dining cars, 6 cof- 
fee shop cars, 6 observation cars, 6 bag- 
gage cars and 6 baggage-mail cars at an 
estimated cost of $8,500,000 was reperted 
in the Railway Age of October 30, 1948, 
page 100. At that time it was said the 
new cars would be used to replace equip- 
ment on the “Empire Builder” and that 
the equipment on that train would be 
used to streamline the “Oriental Lim- 
ited.” 





SIGNALING 


The New York Central has ordered 
equipment from the General Railway Sig- 
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This aluminum box car, built by the Canadian Pacific at its Angus shops, Montreal, Que., 
for the Roberval & Saguenay, wholly owned subsidiary of the Aluminum Company of 
Canada, will be used as a test unit to determine how such a car will stand up under 
Canadian winter weather. The car, which is said to contain more aluminum parts than 
any other so far constructed in the United States or Canada, has a carrying capacity of 
134,600 Ib., compared with a pay load of 124,000 Ib. for the most advanced design of 
steel box car now in operation on Canadian railroads, Its first assignment was the trans- 
portation of 2,244 bu. of grain from Port McNicoll, Ont., to Montreal 





nal Company for installation of an all- 
relay electric interlocking at Massachu- 
setts avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. The 22- 
by 37-in. control panel will have eight 
track indication lights and 19 levers for 
control of 14 switch machines and 10 
signals. 


The Spokane, Portland & Seattle has 
ordered from the General Railway Sig- 
nal Company equipment for the installa- 
tion of absolute permissive block signal- 
ing between Wishram, Wash., and Pasco, 
125 mi. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Boston & Maine has ordered two 
sets of radio communication equipment 
from the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany. This equipment, arranged to oper- 
ate on two channels—160.11 and 159.69 
megacycles — will be used to equip two 
Diesel locomotives at Mechanicville, 
N. Y., in addition to the seven locomo- 
tives at Mechanicville which are already 
radio equipped. 


ORGANIZATIONS 





The Car Department Association of St. 
Louis will hold its next meeting on Oc- 
tober 25, at 8 p.m., in the Hotel DeSoto, 
St. Louis, Mo. C. B. Bryant, chairman, 
Technical Board of the Wrought Steel 
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Wheel Industry, will present a paper en- 
titled “Anticipating Failure of Car Parts,” 
and Lieutenant Schumacher of the St. 
Louis Police Department, after-dinner 
speaker, will speak on “Traffic Hazards.” 


The Military Railway Service Veterans, 
at its third annual convention at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., elected as director general 
Stanley R. Beggs, assistant treasurer 
of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, St. Paul, Minn. Other officers 
elected were: Deputy director general, 
Karl F. Emmanuel, general manager, 
Peoria & Eastern (part of the New York 
Central) Indianapolis, Ind., and deputy 
director general and secretary-treasurer, 
Carl N. Rydin, engineering department, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago. 
Principal speaker at the meeting was 
Major General Carl R. Gray, Jr., life- 
time honorary director general of M.R.S. 
The organization’s 1950 convention is to 
be held at Denver, Colo., on September 
23, with reunions of various units sche- 
duled for the previous day. 


J. Russell Coulter, president of the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western, is among the 
speakers scheduled to address the Mid- 
West Shippers Advisory Board at its 
eighty-eighth regular meeting at the Pere 
Marquette hotel, Peoria, Ill., on October 
27. The luncheon speaker will be L. J. 
Fletcher, director of training and com- 
munity relations, Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, who will discuss “Transport- 
ing Goods or Ideas.” 


At the annual meeting of the Car Fore- 
men’s Association of Chicago on October 





.der_ trackage-rights 


21, the following officers were elected 
for the year 1949-50: President, W. J. 
O’Brien, general car foreman, New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, Chicago; first vice- 
president, E. W. Gebhardt, assistant su- 
perintendent car department, Chicago & 
North Western, Chicago; second vice- 
president, Charles T. Graves, assistant 
chief engineer, Tank Car Division, Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corpora- 
tion, Chicago; secretary-treasurer, J. A. 
Dingess, mechanical department, Union 
Tank Car Company, Chicago. 


The 1949 convention of the Association 
of Interstate Commerce Commission Prac- 
titioners will be held at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, on November 2 and 
3. Dr. Ford K. Edwards, director, Bu- 
reau of Accounts and Cost Finding, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, will ad- 
dress the November 2 morning business 
session on “The Use of Costs and Way- 
bill Sampling in the Study of Rate 
Structures.” At the group luncheon on 
the same day Charles W. Braden, general 
traffic manager, National Distillers Pro- 
ducts Corporation, will preside. The No- 
vember 2 afternoon business session will 
be devoted to a forum on the question 
“How Could Our Country’s Transporta- 
tion Policy Be Improved?” Among the 
participants in the forum will be Henry 
F. McCarthy, vice-president—traffic, of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford; 
Earl B. Smith, vice-president and direc- 
tor of traffic of General Mills, Inc., and 
Fairman R. Dick, of Dick & Merle-Smith. 


The next meeting of the New York 
division of Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc., will 
be held on October 26, at 7:45 p.m. in 
room 5928, Grand Central Terminal, 
New York. John S. Gallagher, traffic an- 
alyst, traffic research and development 
department, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, will talk on “Making Passen- 
ger Service Pay.” 


CONSTRUCTION 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—This 
road has awarded a contract to Engi- 
neers, Limited, Los Angeles, Cal., for 
altering and remodeling a storeroom at 
Selma and Vine streets, Hollywood, Cal., 
for a city ticket office. 





New York, Susquehanna & Western.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a report on further hearing in 
the case (Finance Docket No. 15795) 
involving this road’s undertaking to in- 
crease the compensation it receives un- 
agreements pursu- 
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ant to which it handles New York Cen- 
tral cars in the Edgewater, N. J., ter- 
minal area. The report’s finding was that 
the Susquehanna’s application for a cer- 
tificate stipulating that public conven- 
ience and necessity permit abandonment 
of operations under the trackage rights 
should be granted, unless the Central 
agrees, within 60 days from October 3 to 
a higher scale of payments. 

The Edgewater lines involved are two 
separate Susquehanna segments and a 
line of the New Jersey Junction, subsid- 
iary of the N.Y.C. The Susquehanna 
segments are the so-called northern ex- 
tension, running north from its Edge- 
water terminal a distance of 0.9 mi.; 
and the so-called southern extension 
running south from the terminal a dis- 
tance of 0.8 mi. The latter connects with 
the Junction’s line which extends from 
that connection to the Central’s Weehaw- 
ken yard. The Central has trackage 
rights over both Susquehanna segments, 
and the latter has trackage rights over 
the Junction’s line. All operations un- 
der the trackage rights have been con- 
ducted by the Susquehanna, in which 
connection it acts as agent for the Cen- 
tral in handling the latter’s business over 
the two Susquehanna lines involved. 

Since November 1, 1928, the Central 
has paid the Susquehanna $4.30 and 
$6.65, respectively, for each Central car 
moved to or from the northern and 
southern extensions, plus $1 for each 
car switched on the Edgewater terminal. 
The Susquehanna urged that the pro- 
posed abandonment be authorized unless 
the Central entered a new contract call- 
ing for payment of $23.69 per loaded 
car with provisions for adjustment up 
or down with general rate changes ap- 
plicable to switching charges in the 
Edgewater territory. It also asked that 
the Central be required to stipulate that 
it would not in the future operate physi- 
cally over its trackage rights; that it 
would not join the Erie in the publica- 
tion of through routes and joint rates to 
Edgewater, via Weehawken, unless the 
Susquehanna is made a party to such 
rates, on the basis of line-haul divisions; 
and that it would not extend its Wee- 
hawken switching district and publish 
switching charges for the movement be- 
tween its connection with the Erie at 
Weehawken and industries on the north- 
ern and southern extensions. The Cen- 
tral objected to the proposed stipulations 
and charge, but it did express its will- 
ingness to pay $11.68 per loaded car on 
northern extension traffic and $11.49 per 
loaded car on southern extension traffic, 
In addition it agreed to continue mak- 
ing proportionate payments on carrying 
charges, as called for in the original 
trackage-rights agreements. 

The charges fixed by the commission, 
as an alternative to issuance of the aban- 
donment certificate sought, would be 
$15.15 and $15.01 per loaded car on 
northern and southern extension traffic, 
respectively, plus the carrying-charge 


payments called for in the original agree- 
ments. These amounted to about. $1.47 
per loaded car in 1948. The Central 
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would also be required to stipulate that 
it would not operate physically over the 
trackage rights, but the commission 
refused to require the proposed stipula- 
tion regarding joint rates with the Erie. 

The report noted that Commissioners 
Johnson and Rogers did not participate 
in the disposition of the proceeding. The 
commission’s prior report in the case was 
reviewed in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 4, 1948, page 67. 


FINANCIAL 


Bangor & Aroostook—Bond Modifica- 
tion—This road has filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission an applica- 
tion under the terms of the so-called 
Mahaffe Act for authority to put into 
operation a plan to modify its consoli- 
dated refunding mortgage 4 per cent 
bonds and its collateral trust 4 per cent 
bonds. Details of the bond modification 
plan were reported in the Railway Age 
of September 10, page 80. 





Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal.— 
New Director—W. C. Baker, vice-presi- 
dent—operation and maintenance of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, has been elected a di- 
rector of this company. 


New Jersey & New York.—Compensa- 
tion of Counsel.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved compensation at the annual rate 
of $8,500 to be paid Richard Swan Buell 
as counsel for this road’s trustee for the 
period from September 9 to June 30, 
1950. Mr. Buell was appointed after the 
resignation of the former counsel, Walter 
T. Margetts, Jr., whose compensation was 
on the same basis. The approval order 
stipulated that the amount allowed shall 
be the only compensation Mr. Buell shall 
receive from the debtor road—except 
such additional compensation as may be 
allowed to him (or to Mr. Margetts for 
services through September 8) by the 
court and approved by the commission 
for services to the trustee in connection 
with litigation against the Erie. 


New Securities 


Applications have been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by: 
Chicago Great Western—To issue 
notes evidencing loans totaling $1,500,000 
and to pledge as collateral therefor its 
series A first mortgage 4 per cent bonds. 
There would be two notes, each for 
$750,000—one payable to the New York 
Trust Company and the other to the 
First National Bank of Chicago. Of the 
proceeds of the loans, $500,000 would be 
used to redeem a like amount of Wiscon- 
sin Central first-mortgage, 314 per cent 
bonds, maturing January 1, which were 
assumed by the C. G. W. in connection 
with its reorganization. The remaining 
$1,000,000 would replenish the applicant’s 
working capital which is “seriously de- 
pleted” because of expenditures for 


equipment and other facilities. The notes, 
dated on or subsequent to December 1, 
would bear interest at 3 per cent. In- 
stallments amounting to one-sixth of the 
principal of each loan would be payable 
on December 1, 1951, and on the first 
days of March, June and September of 
1952, while the last installment, amount- 
ing to one-third of each loan, would be 
payable December 1, 1952. The collateral 
arrangements would provide that the 
bonds initially pledged would have a 
market value equal to 150 per cent of 
the loans, and that at no time would 
such market value be less than 132 per 
cent of balances due on the loans. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—To is- 
sue $25,760,000 of series B, first-mort- 
gage bonds and to sell or pledge them as 
collateral for a short-term loan. The 
proceeds would be applied toward the 
redemption on January 1, 1950, of a like 
amount of the applicant’s series A, first- 
mortgage, 4 per cent bonds. The redemp- 
tion price would be 104% plus accrued 
interest, a total of $27,435,305. The appli- 
cation said that the proposed transaction 
would be the “first step” in a plan for 
refinancing all the applicant’s outstand- 
ing indebtedness, consisting of the bonds 
to be redeemed and $33,644,950 of gen- 
eral mortgage bonds. The refinancing 
plan contemplates the creation of a new 
first mortgage under which bonds would 
be sold and the proceeds applied to re- 
demption of the general-mortgage bonds 
and the series Bs or short-term notes now 
proposed to be issued. For its present 
proposal, the applicant seeks exemption 
from the commission’s competitive-bid- 
ding requirements, so that it may sell 
the Bs, or borrow upon pledge of them, 
under arrangements arrived at through 
private negotiations. 

Denver & Rio Grande Western.—To ac- 
tually issue and sell $1,000,000 of first 
mortgage bonds, series A, which were 
nominally issued in April, 1947, and are 
now held in the applicant’s treasury. Its 
present plan is to sell the bonds on the 
New York Stock Exchange, where they 
are listed, and thus restore to its treasury 
part of $1,500,000 paid out January 1, 
1949, for redemption of Denver & Salt 
Lake, first-mortgage, 4 per cent bonds, 
series A. The bonds to be sold would 
bear fixed interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent and contingent interest at the rate 
of 1 per cent. They would be due Janu- 
ary 1, 1993. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 
—To assume liability for $4,500,000 of 
series KK equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part 24 Diesel-electric loco- 
motives at an estimated total cost of 
$6,026,084 (see Railway Age of October 
1, page 61). The certificates, dated Octo- 
ber 1, will mature in 30 semiannual in- 
stallments of $150,000 each, beginning 
April 1, 1950. The report approved a 
selling price of 99.676 for the issue with 
a 2%4 per cent interest rate—the bid of 
Harris, Hall & Co. and 11 associates, 


* which will make the average annual in- 


terest cost approximately 2.3 per cent. 
The certificates were reoffered to the 
public at prices yielding from 1.2 to 2.55 
per cent, according to maturity. 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie—To issue an 
unsecured short-term note or notes in a 
total principal amount not exceeding 
$4,000,000 to be delivered to the Mellon 
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National Bank & Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., as evidence of a loan of like amount. 
That bank will make the loan, but, the 
report said, it has an understanding with 
another Pittsburgh bank, the Peoples 
First National Bank & Trust Co., where- 
by the latter will participate to the extent 
of $1,000,000. Proceeds of the loan will 
be used to repay a temporary loan of 
$2,000,000 which the P. & L. E. obtained 
recently from its parent road, the New 
York Central; to provide $1,520,600 to 
pay for equipment on order, and to bring 
the P. & L. E.’s cash working balances 
up to approximately $2,500,000. The 
term of the note or notes will be one 
year and the interest rate 2 per cent. 


Average Prices Stocks & Bonds 
Oct. Last Last 
18 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks ........ 39.02 38.91 49.27 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds ......... 86.79 86.88 88.72 


Dividends Declared 


Atlantic Coast Line.—5% non-cumulative pre- 
ferred, $2.50, semiannual, payable November 10 
to holders of record October 25. 

Elmira & Williamsport.—$1.19, semiannual, pay- 
able November 1 to holders of record October 20. 

Northern (New MHampshire).—$1.50, quarterly, 
payable October 31 to holders of record October 
13. 

Rutland & Whitehall.—$1.00, payable November 
15 to holders of record November 1. 

Western Pacific.—75¢, quarterly, payable No- 
vember 15 to holders of record November 1. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


Howard Ginter, whose promotion to as- 
sistant to vice-president of the Pennsy]l- 
vania at Indianapolis, Ind., was reported 
in the Railway Age of October 8, was 
born at Johnstown, Pa., where he re- 








Howard Ginter 


ceived his education. He began his ca- 
reer with the Pennsylvania in April, 
1909, as a clerk in the supervisor’s of- 
fice at Conemaugh, Pa. After nearly 10 
years in the maintenance of way de- 
partment, he was transferred to the su- 
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perintendent’s office, Pittsburgh division, 
and in 1920 was appointed chief clerk to 
master mechanic of that division. He 
later served successively as assistant 
chief clerk and chief clerk in the gen- 
eral superintendent’s office at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and in 1928 became chief clerk to 
the vice-president of the Central region 
at Pittsburgh. The following year Mr. 
Ginter was advanced to superintendent 
of passenger transportation, Western re- 
gion, at Chicago. In October, 1945, he 
was appointed assistant to general man- 
ager, Western region, also at Chicago, in 
which capacity he served until his re- 
cent promotion. 


J. H. James, whose appointment as as- 
sistant vice-president of the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie and the Lake Erie & Eastern 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., was reported in the 
Railway Age of October 8, was born at 
Pittsburgh on May 23, 1886, and started 
his railroad career on January 1, 1906, 
as a stenographer in the engineering de- 
partment of the P. & L. E. On June 8, 
1910, he was transferred to the operat- 
ing department and on February 16, 
1916, became chief clerk to the general 
manager. During World War I he was 





J. H. James 


chief clerk to the federal manager of the 
railroad and on July 16, 1920, became 
chief clerk to the vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. Mr. James was appointed 
purchasing agent of the P.&L.E. and the 
L.E.&E. on April 15, 1928, and his posi- 
tion was expanded in 1933 to include 
the Monongahela and the Pittsburgh, 
Chartiers & Youghiogheny. He was 
named assistant to the vice-president on 
March 15, 1944, and served in that posi- 
tion until his recent promotion to as- 
sistant vice-president. 


Alexander Matthews, Jr., whose ap- 
pointment as transportation assistant to 
vice-president of the New York Central 
at New York was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of October 1, was born at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on January 11, 1914, and re- 
ceived his civil engineering degree from 
Yale University in 1935. Mr. Matthews 
entered railroad service on July 15, 1935, 
as trackman on the Long Island, in which 
capacity he served until March, 1936, 
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followed by four months as structural 
draftsman for the New York, Westches- 
ter & Boston (now abandoned). He bhe- 
gan his New York Central career in 
July, 1936, as a transitman. From Janu- 
ary, 1941, to January, 1946, Mr. Mat- 
thews served as a company commander 
with the 733rd Railway Operating Battal- 
ion, United States Army. He became as- 
sistant supervisor track of the West 
Shore at Weehawken, N. J., in January, 
1946, transferring to the Syracuse divi- 
sion at Lyons, N. Y., five months later. 
Mr. Matthews was appointed supervisor 
track in August, 1948, and three months 
later became transportation inspector in 
the office of the general manager at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., where he remained until his 
recent appointment. 


J. €. Kinnear has been elected presi- 
dent of the Nevada Northern, with head- 
quarters at New York, succeeding the 
late E. T. Stannard. 


Frederick W. Leamy, vice-president of 
the Delaware & Hudson at New York, 
whose retirement on October 1 was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of October 
8, was born at West Rutland, Vt., on 
November 3, 1886, and entered railroad 
service there in 1903 with the D. & H. 
In 1905 Mr. Leamy became ticket sales- 
man at New York, and then served as 
stenographer in the president’s office 
when David Wilcox was president of the 
road. He was appointed secretary to L. 
F. Loree when the latter became D. & H. 
president in 1907, and from 1923 and to 
1928 served as assistant to the president. 
Mr. Leamy was vice-president of the D. 
& H. from May, 1928, until his retire- 
ment. 


Herbert M. Irwin has been elected vice- 
president and treasurer of the Delaware 
& Hudson at New York, in addition to 
his duties as assistant to the ‘president, 
as reported in the Railway Age of Oc- 
tober 8. Mr. Irwin was born at Quenemo, 
Kan., on November 8, 1890, and attended 
Topeka Business College, Alexander 
Hamilton Institute and New York Uni- 
versity. He entered railroad service on 
December 10, 1909, with the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and served until 
February 20, 1917, successively in sta- 
tion work as timekeeper, in construction 
work, as roadmaster secretary, superin- 
tendent’s secretary and in accounting 
work. Mr. Irwin joined the accounting 
department of the D. & H. on February 
20, 1917, and served successively as as- 
sistant to comptroller and as assistant to 
the president. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


Robert H. Bierma, whose promotion to 
assistant general counsel of the Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Chicago, was 
reported in the Railway Age of October 
8, was born in that city on May 14, 1912, 
and received his bachelor’s degree from 


‘the University of Illinois in 1934, He 
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DEPENDABILITY and STAMINA 


plus the MOBILITY of Rubber Mounting 
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With these three rubber-mounted units you can 
now get all the other advantages of LIMA equip- 
ment — greater performance, less ‘“down-time”, 
longer life, etc.—plus the added benefits of greater 
mobility, less travel time, and better maneuver- 
ability. Rotating assemblies have the same basic 
features as corresponding crawler machines, with 
alterations adapting them to truck or wheel 


Truck-Mounted 
“?. ) oe 
® Convertible Crane, Shovel, Drag- 
line or Pull Shovel 
©@ Separate engine for travel 
®@ Requires two operators 
@ Crane Capacity 20 tons (with outriggers) 
@ Shovel Capacity 34 or 1 yard 
@ Travel Speed (maximum) 31 M.P.H. 





mounting. With outriggers supported, they pro- 
vide extra capacity. They are ideal for operations 
requiring constant movement around the job, for 
small scattered jobs, or jobs remotely located. 


THE LIMA LINE NOW INCLUDES: 
Crawler-Mounted Rubber-Mounted, 
Shovels, 34 to 6 yds. Shovels, 34 and 1 yd. 


Cranes, to 110 tons Cranes, to 35 tons 
Draglines, variable Draglines, variable 


LIMA SHOVEL AND CRANE DIVISION « LIMA, OHIO 






OTHER DIVISIONS: Lima, Ohio—Lima 
Locomotive Works Division; Hamilton, 
Ohio — Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co.; 
Niles Tool Works Co. Middletown, Ohio 
— The United Welding Co. 
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La 
HAMILTON ~ 


CORPORATION 








OTHER PRODUCTS: Locomotives; Niles 
heavy machine tools; Hamilton diesel 
and steam engines; Hamilton heavy 
metal stamping presses; Hamilton-Kruse 
automatic can-making machinery; Spe- 
cial heavy machinery; Heavy iron cast- 
ings; Weldments. 



















subsequently attended the University of 
Chicago Law School, and upon gradua- 
tion in 1936 became a special agent for 
the United States Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. In 1937 he was ap- 
pointed attorney for the Chicago, Burl- 
ington & Quincy, being advanced to com- 
merce attorney in 1940. Mr. Bierma was 
commissioned a lieutenant (j.g.) in the 
United States Navy in 1943, with prin- 
cipal duties as assistant counsel, Trans- 
portation division, of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, and as counsel for 
the Navy Department in charge of litiga- 
tion before the I.C.C. and state regula- 
tory bodies. He was advanced to lieuten- 
ant in 1945, and the next year was re- 
leased from active duty. In March, 1946, 
Mr. Bierma entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania as assistant general solici- 
tor, the post he held at the time of his 
promotion. 


Bernard H. Manning, chief clerk to 
freight claim agent of the Fort Worth 
& Denver City (part of the Burlington 
Lines), has been promoted to freight 
claim agent of the F. W. & D. C., Wichi- 
ta Valley and Burlington-Rock Island, 
with headquarters at Fort Worth, Tex., 
succeeding the late Frank H. Comiskey. 


Oliver Hazard Faus, whose appointment 
as auditor of disbursements of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson at Albany, N. Y., was 
reported in the Railway Age of October 
8, was born on March 25, 1879, at Cher- 
okee, Iowa, and attended the public 
schools of Minnesota. Mr. Faus entered 
railroad service in 1895 with the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific and served 
that road until 1917 as call boy, time- 
keeper, chief clerk to master mechanic, 
accountant, chief clerk to superinten- 
dent and transportation inspector, suc- 
cessively, at various locations. In 1917 
he joined the D. & H. and served suc- 
cessively as division accountant, office 
auditor and assistant to auditor of dis- 
bursements. 


OPERATING 


Maurice A. Roach, road foreman of en- 
gines, Kenora division, of the Canadian 
Pacific, has been appointed assistant su- 
perintendent at Minnedosa, Man. 


Paul K. Partee, general superintendent 
of transportation of the Baltimore & 
Ohio at Baltimore, Md., has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the New 
York Terminal region, with headquar- 
ters at New York, succeeding the late 
Charles M. Shriver, whose death on Oc- 
tober 2 was reported in the Railway Age 
of October 8. Wilbur R. Galloway, Jr., 
assistant general superintendent of trans- 
portation at Baltimore, succeeds Mr. Par- 
tee as general superintendent of trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Partee was born at Adelphi, Ohio, 
on June 15, 1895, attended Chillicothe, 
Ohio, high school, and took a special 
course at the Harvard School of Business 
Administration in 1930. He entered rail- 
road service with the B. & O. in August, 
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1914, as a clerk at Chillicothe, where © 


he subsequently became a stenographer. 
After serving as secretary to the superin- 
tendent at Toledo, Ohio, Mr. Partee was 
furloughed for military duty, returning 
to the B. & O. as secretary to general 
superintendent at Toledo. He then served 
successively as night yardmaster at Can- 
ton, Ohio, and assistant general yardmas- 
ter, general yardmaster, and terminal 





Paul K. Partee 


trainmaster, all at Parkersburg, W. Va. 
In March, 1929, Mr. Partee was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent at Bal- 
timore and in December, 1930, became 
superintendent of the Baltimore Termi- 
nal division, transferring to the Balti- 
more division in March, 1942. Mr. Par- 
tee was appointed general superintend- 
ent of transportation in October, 1948. 
Mr. Galloway was born on January 12, 





Wilbur R. Galloway, Jr. 


1905, and entered railroad service with 
the B. & O. on August 20, 1923, as ma- 
chinist apprentice at the Mt. Clare shops, 
Baltimore, later serving successively as 
special apprentice, machinist shop drafts- 
man and assistant foreman at Mt. Clare. 
He was appointed special representative 
to the general manager of the Eastern 
lines at Baltimore on July 16, 1929, and 
on April 1, 1935, went to Pittsburgh, 
Pa., as assistant trainmaster, becoming 
trainmaster there three months later. On 
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May 1, 1937, Mr. Galloway was trans. 
ferred to Baltimore and on March 16, 
1941, became superintendent of the East. 
ern lines of the Alton at Bloomington, 
Ill. He was appointed superintendent of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal 
at Chicago on December 1, 1943, and 
became assistant general superintendent 
transportation of the B. & O. at Balti- 
more on June 1, 1946. 


William T. Elmes, whose appointment 
as superintendent of the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie and the Lake Erie & Eastern 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., was reported in the 
Railway Age of October 8, was born at 
Beaver Falls, Pa., on June 23, 1904, and 
was graduated from Pennsylvania State 
College in 1926 as a civil engineer. Mr. 
Elmes entered the service of the P.&L.E. 
on July 15, 1926, as a draftsman in the 
engineering department, becoming in- 
specting engineer in 1936, assistant su- 
pervisor of track in 1938 and roadmaster 





William T. Elmes 


in 1940. In April, 1942, he was called to 
active service with the United States 
Army Engineer Corps, transferring to the 
Transportation Corps in December, 1943, 
as chief engineer of the Military Rail- 
road Service in the European theater, 
with the rank of colonel. Returning from 
Army service in January, 1946, Mr. El 
mes became research engineer of the 
P.&L.E. two months later. He was named 
assistant chief engineer on January 1, 
1948, which position he held until his re- 
cent appointment as superintendent. 


G. E. McHugh, assistant trainmaster of 
the New York Central, has been pro- 
moted to trainmaster of the Electric, Har- 
lem and Putnam divisions, with head- 
quarters as before at New York. 


James J. Behan, assistant general super- 
intendent of transportation, Canadian 
National, at Winnipeg, Man., has been 
promoted to general superintendent of 
transportation at that point, with juris- 
diction over the Western region. He suc- 
ceeds William !. Munro, who has retired. 
William H. Horner, who has been with the 
C.N. since 1915, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of car service at Winnipeg. 


Mr. Munro was born at Allenford, Ont., 
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You would not repair one 
of a pair of shoes and not the 
other. . . neither is it wise to 
have part of a set of old 





superheater units. remanu- 
factured at our plant. 
Dependable locomotive 





operation depends upon all 
of the superheater units be- 
ing in good condition... not 
just part of them. This habit 
p-a-y-s. 
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on November 9, 1884, and was educated 
in the public schools. He entered railroad 
service in 1900 as assistant general agent 
for the Canadian Pacific and subsequent- 
ly served as agent and telegrapher for 
that road. From 1902 to 1918, he was 
train dispatcher and chief dispatcher for 
the C. P. and the Canadian Northern 
(now C. N.), later being advanced to 
superintendent of the C. N. at Winnipeg. 
He was promoted to general superinten- 
dent, at Edmonton, Alta., in 1930, and 
six years later became general superin- 
tendent in charge of the Saskatchewan 
district, at Saskatoon, Sask. In 1941 Mr. 
Munro was appointed general superinten- 
dent of transportation, Western region. 


TRAFFIC 


L. C. Reddish, traffic and _ industrial 
agent of the Toledo Terminal at Toledo, 
Ohio, has retired after 45 years of con- 
tinuous service with that road. He has 
been succeeded by C. H. Rowell, agent 
and car acrountant at Toledo. 


C. E. Carner, assistant general manager 
—trafic of the Pacific Fruit Express 
Company, has been appointed general 
trafic manager, a newly-created position, 
with headquarters as before at Chicago. 
The post heretofore held by Mr. Carner 
has been abolished. 


Harvey L. Willard, assistant freight 
trafic manager of the New York Cen- 
tral System at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed coal traffic manager at New 
York, succeeding Joseph R. O’Malia, gen- 
eral coal traffic manager, deceased. Ar- 
nold W. Morgan, general coal freight 
agent at Chicago, has been appointed 
general freight agent, with the same 
headquarters. Frank P. Soen, general coal 
freight agent at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been transferred to Chicago. 


Jack E. Andrews, district traffic agent 
of the Illinois Central at Mattoon, III., 
has been appointed general agent at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., effective November 1, 
succeeding Jack H. Butridge, appointed 
assistant general agent at Cleveland, 
Ohio. William T. Olson, chief clerk in the 
freight traffic department at Chicago, 
succeeds Mr. Andrews. 


Robert C. Donovan, assistant general 
freight agent of the Boston & Maine, has 
been appointed general freight agent, 
with headquarters as before at Boston, 
Mass. James W. Shepherd, chief clerk in 
the freight traffic department, has been 
appointed assistant general freight agent. 


PURCHASES and STORES 


James Deery, assistant purchasing 
agent of the Pennsylvania at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., will retire on November 1, 
after more than 50 years of service. 
James Young, also an assistant purchas- 
ing agent at Philadelphia, will be pro- 
moted to assume Mr. Deery’s duties. 
Glenn J. Hoffman, assistant purchasing 
agent at Chicago, will be transferred to 
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Philadelphia to succeed Mr. Young. 
John P. Sherron, assistant purchasing 
agent at Philadelphia, will be transfer- 
red to Chicago to succeed Mr. Hoffman 
and G. E. Hargreaves, agent in the pur- 
chasing department at Philadelphia, will 
take over Mr. Sherron’s present position. 
Mr. Deery was born on November 27, 
1879, and entered railroad service in 
1899 as a clerk in the purchasing depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. He rose through numerous promo- 
tions to his present position in 1928. 


Ross Impey, purchasing agent of the 
Canadian Pacific at Edmonton, Alta., has 
been appointed to the new post of fuel 
purchasing agent for the C. P.’s Prairie 
and Pacific regions, with headquarters 
at Winnipeg, Man. Succeeding Mr. Im- 
pey is P. G. Clendenning, who has been 
serving in the road’s Calgary (Alta.) 
purchasing office. 


ENGINEERING & 
SIGNALING 


Robert M. Brown, division engineer of 
the Union Pacific at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has been appointed resident en- 
gineer at Hermiston, Ore. 


OBITUARY 


Frank H. Comiskey, freight claim agent 
of the Fort Worth & Denver City, Wichi- 
ta Valley, and Burlington-Rock Island, 
at Fort Worth, Tex., died recently. 


Everett L. Sheldon, who was appointed 
assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Boston & Maine and the ,Maine Central 
at Boston, Mass., on September 1, died 
of a heart attack on October 12. Mr. 
Sheldon entered the service of the B. & 
M. in 1910 as a clerk in the traffic de- 
partment and rose to chief of the tariff 
bureau in 1925. He was appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent in 1928 and 
became general freight agent in 1938, 
holding the latter position until his ap- 
pointment as assistant freight traffic 
manager. 


James E. Taussig, president of the Wa- 
bash from 1920 to 1931, whose death 
was reported in Railway Age of October 
8, was born at St. Louis, Mo., on May 
4, 1865, and was educated in private 
schools at London, England; Brussels, 
Belgium, and Darmstadt, Germany. He 
entered railroad service in 1882, as a 
clerk in the freight office of the St. 
Louis Bridge & Tunnel at St. Louis. He 
subsequently held various positions with 
the Fort Scott, Wichita & Western (now 
part of the Missouri Pacific), New York, 
Providence & Boston (now part of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford) and 
the M. P. In 1891 he joined the Wheel- 
ing Bridge & Terminal (now part of the 
Pennsylvania) as agent at Wheeling, W. 
Va., and from 1892 to 1900, was super- 
intendent of that road. Mr. Taussig was 
appointed assistant to the general man- 
ager of the Wheeling & Lake Erie at 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1900, and superin- 


tendent of telegraph for that road at 
Canton, Ohio, in 1901. He first entered 
Wabash service in 1904, as superinten- 
dent of terminals at St. Louis, and served 
in a similar post with the Houston & 
Texas Central and the Galveston, Har. 
risburg & San Antonio (both now parts 
of the Southern Pacific) at Houston, 
from 1911 to 1912. Subsequently, he was 
appointed superintendent of the Hous- 
ton division of the S. P., at San An. 
tonio, Tex., and in 1913 was made su- 
perintendent of transportation of the 
Texas & Pacific at Dallas, Tex. After 
serving as superintendent of the T. & 
P. he went to the Wabash in 1915 as 
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assistant to the president at St. Louis, 
later being advanced to vice-president in 
charge of operation. In 1918 he was ap- 
pointed federal manager of the Wabash 
and the Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
(now part of the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis). Following federal control, 
Mr. Taussig was elected president of the 
Wabash, from which post he resigned in 
1931. At the time of his resignation he 
was also president of the Lake Erie & 
Ft. Wayne and the Ann Arbor, executive 
vice-president of the Toledo & Western, 
and vice-president of the Des Moines 
Union. 


Joseph R. O’Malia, general coal traf- 
fic manager of the New York Central 
System at New York, died recently. Mr. 
O’Malia was born at Rosendale, N. Y., 
on December 3, 1890, and attended the 
Chicago public schools and business col- 
lege. He entered railroad service on 
October 7, 1907, with the Chicago, In- 
diana & Southern (now N.Y.C.) at Chi- 
cago and served in various clerical posi- 
tions in the Central’s traffic, executive 
and operating departments at Chicago 
until November 1, 1926, when he be- 
came general agent at St. Paul, Minn. 
From July 1, 1927, to January 1, 1932, 
Mr. O’Malia served successively as coal 
and ore agent, assistant general coal 
and ore agent and general coal and ore 
agent at Cleveland, Ohio. On the latter 
date he was appointed coal traffic man- 
ager at New York and was promoted to 
general coal traffic manager there on 
November 1, 1945. 
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Current Publications 


BOOKS 
Joint Equipment Committee [Report on] 


Costs of Railroad Equipment and Machinery. 
193 pages. Published by the Associatio of 
American Railroads, Finance, Accounting, 
Taxation and Valuation Department, 330/ 
Transportation bldg., Washington 6, D. ¢, 
is / 
This report is a revision of the “Red 
Book” dated July 17, 1940. It contains a 
complete set of cost data summaries for all 
types of equipment for which cost data have 
been published, and likewise, all tables of 
average relationships of costs appearing in 
all prior reports of the Joint Equipment 
Committee (years 1920-1948). It is further 
identified as Supplement A to the Report of 
July 1, 1949, mention of which was made in 
the Railway Age of August 27, page 66. 


Universal Directory of Railway Officials 
and Railway Year Book, 1949-1959. Compiled 
from official sources under the direction of 
the editor of the Railway Gazette. 632 pages. 
Published by the Directory Publishing Com- 
pany, Ltd., 33 Tothill st., Westminster, S.W. 
1, London, England. 30 shillings. 

Political and economic changes in many 
parts of the world have necessitated further 
revision and rearrangement of the directory 
section. It still continues, however, to give 
the usual complete listing of individual rail- 
roads throughout the world, together with 
names, titles and addresses of their principal 
officers. The statistical section has been re- 
vised, but without any substantial additions 
or alterations, and the chronology of railway 
history has been brought up to date. For 
ready reference purposes there are three 
indexes—an index to countries, a general 
index, including all references to railways 
and statistical and other information, and a 
personal index of railway officials. 


A Year Book of Railroad Information, 
1949 Edition. 96 pages. Published by the 
Eastern Railroad Presidents’ Conference 
Committee on Public Relations, 143 Liberty 
st., New York 6. Free. 


Contains statistics for 1948 and previous 








































LOWER YOUR WIPER MAINTENANCE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
COSTS BY INSTALLING AIR-PUSH 


THE FAMOUS 


HR-PUSH 


WINDSHIELD 
WIPERS 


S pra ou 


MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 








years on the railways’ plant, service, rates, 
earnings, purchases, employees and opera- 
tions. The figures, with a few exceptions, 
cover Class I railroads. 


. 

Where’s That Car of Freight? Published 
by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Avail- 
able by writing to F. H. Rockwell, general 
freight traffic manager, Chicago 4, Ill. 

This booklet, in explaining the Santa Fe’s 
“Red Ball” information service, tells how | 
300,000 mi. of private telephone, telegraph | 
and teletype circuits are used to inform 
shippers and consignees, at regular and | 
frequent intervals, the precise location of 
their carload shipments. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLE 


Over the Hump. Via Port of New York. | 
August, 1949, pp. 2-4. Published by the Port 
of New York Authority, 111 Eighth ave.,_| 
New York 11. C 

An interesting, illustrated account of how | 
humping operations are performed at the — 
Lehigh Valley’s Oak Island yard in Newark. 
N. J. | 
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Comfort that pays for itself... 





Many times over 


The Improved 
WILLSON LEATHER MASK 
SAFETY GOGGLES 


The mask of high grade, soft, pliable 
leather fits any face and head size. And 
it distributes the shock of impact over a 
wide area. Fitted with WILLson Super- 
Tough* lenses, of course, for maximum 
eye protection. 














FOR HOT JOBS Style DL31 


Deep eyecups are well perforated to permit 
free air circulation to reduce fogging. Particu- 
larly adaptable for foundry and steel mill 
operations. 


FOR DUSTY JOBS Style DL48 


Indirectly ventilated with four 
baffled and screened ports in 
the eyecups. Exclude dust, grit 
and other flying particles. 


For more complete information about 
these and other WIiLLson eye and re- 
spiratory protective equipment, get in 
touch with your Willson distributor or 
write us direct. 


oN 


**Established 1870” 


WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC., 241 WASHINGTON STREET, READING, PA. 





*T.M.Reg.U.S. Pat. Off. 


(745 & 746) 71 











INCH (1"X1%”) PER IN 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE | 


STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 
1—10-Ton, 0-4-0, Gasoline, Whitcomb 1—12-Ton, 0-4-0, Diesel-Mechanical, Plymouth 
1—12-Ton, Gasoline, Vulcan 1—10-Ton, 0-4-0, Diesel-Electric, Davenport 
1—18-Ton, Gasoline, Plymouth 1—30-Ton, 0-4-0, Diesel-Mechanical, Vulcan 
1—20-Ton, Gasoline, Plymouth 1—35-Ton, 0-4-0, Gasoline-Electric, Porter 
, Diesel-Mechanical, Whitcomb 1—83-Ton, 2-6-2, Steam, Oil-Fired, Saddle Tank 


ALSO 4—100-Ton, 0-4-4-0, 600 HP, Diesel-Electric, ICC Condition, 4 Traction Motors 


STANDARD GAUGE CARS 

5—Gondola, 50-Ton, All-Steel, 40’6”, 1—End Dump, 10-Yd. All-Steel, Lift Door 1—Box, 40-Ton, 40’ Single Sheathed 

47" Sides 9—Side Dump, 20 Yd. Automatic Air, | 5—Box, 50-Ton, 50’, All-Steel 
ara ae All-Steel, 50-Ton, 40°3”, Lift Door 3—Tank, 10,000-Gallon, Class III 

ides : 
34—Hopper, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton 3—Tank, 8000-Gallon, Class 11 & Ill 

4—Flat, 40-Ton, 60-Ft. S/U teu 
4—Flot, 50-Ton, A1'6" v 14—Ore Hopper, All-Steel, 50-Ton 14—Passenger, 64’6”, All-Steel 
1—Flat, 50-Ton, 43-Ft. S/U 1—40-Ton, All Steel Covered Hopper, 20—Hopper, LIKE NEW, Twin, All-Steel, 
1—Flat, 70-Ton, 36'6”, DEPRESSED Discharging Thru 4 Openings on One 50-Ton, Built 1937, Cubic Capacity 

CENTER (Well Type) Side Only, for Hauling Soda Ash 2145 Cu. Ft. 

SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 6,000 Gallon * 
GENERAL OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 8,000 Gallon 
13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 50-c Church St., New York 7, New York 4 
Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 10,000 Gallon 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” STORAGE TANKS 





All Types of 
Repair Parts 
For 
Freight Cars 











POSITION | 
NEW AND USED EQUIPMENT WANTED Educational Services 





for 


2—100 ton Baldwin and Alco FOR SALE Sales Reieen-—sle experience RAILROAD MEN 
660 HP diesel elec. locomo- BUSINESS CAR and contacts rage ie 1 sal pw 


. a yn chasing officials, 
tives. Built 1942, condition South Eastern Railroads, available Our New Servi 
like new. In good operating condition. Will direct representation or agency tf iNew oervice 
price very low for quick dis- basis. Address Box 515, RAIL- 
2—35 ton Ohio locomotive posal. Two Staterooms, two Com- WAY AGE, 30 Church St., New on 
cranes. Built 1943. Gaso- partments. Can accommodate 12 York 7, N. Y. ; . 
li : ; : persons including 2 servants. Am- Diesel Locomotive 
ine powered, in new con- ple supply bedding, towels, sil- 


dition. ver, linen, dishes and kitchen- " 
ware, 6 wheel single brake trucks, Operation 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY | | "scr putetrme center sill Ritere “W. Bane. Gotiniay » thlehly venaniilbel 


upported on truss rods. Total 
EQUIPMENT CO. weight, 148,000 Ibs. Address Box ENGINEERS ts 
509 L t St 516, RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church 
St Louis 1 Mo esc ia ich as Inspection—Tests—Consultation Engineers and Firemen 











All Railway Equipment 





Structures and Materials E. ie ce: = 
2, Nebraska 











INSPECTION SERVICE Use General Office: 


— Ties, Lumber, Poles, Piles 175 W. Jackson Boulevard 


Preservative Treatments. 
a of Wood Preservatives. space CHICAGO BUY 
Inspectors eT. Throughout New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 


A. W. Williams Inspection Co. here BONDS 


ni OHIO Locomotive cranes 


GASOLINE e DIESEL 



































When using a box number 
; : = ELECTRIC e STEAM 
in an advertisement 25TOLOTON 4 


CAPACITY 
add one dollar 


to cover the cost of 


ten words in address. THE OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE co 
BUCYRUS, OHIO 
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